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Features of Mixed Farming. 


A feature of the Institute meeting at Sun- 
derland, Mass., last week, was the talk on 
mixed farming by C. D. Richardson of West 
Brookfield. 

“‘The practice of mixed farming,’ said 
Mr. Richardson, “is peculiarly adapted to 
some localities but not to all, but it is usu- 
ally safer to tollow mixed farming than 
special lines. We are well aware that to- 
bacco and onions are your special crops, but 
cream is a large factor. In my case cream 
is a leader, sheep second, poultry third, but 
it is a question whether we can afford to 
produce milk at present prices. Grain bills 
are apt to take off the profits, but we find 
that in selling cream a part of the product 
is put back on to the farm, and I am of the 
opinion that it 1s mure profitable than.to sell 
the whole product. 

‘* The percentage of good eows which we 
can buy is small. It were better to raise 
our stock with the avails of the creamery. 
It is a question if our wholesale milk mar- 
ket was ever in worse shape than now; 
whether the middlemen are taking too much 
of the profit. It is quite a question as to 
the profit of raising apples at the prices 
which they bring, even in the odd years. 

‘* Why raising sheep is not regarded with 
greater favor is a questicn. I have found it 
profitable, considering the money invested. 
Fences should be made of barbed wire to 
guard against dogs. The State now pays 
$10 for each dog killed while injuring domes- 
tic animals. Wedo not need legislation on 
this subject as much as enforcement of 
the present laws. Weare pretty well pro- 
tected by present laws. There is nothing 
which* requires more care and attention 
than poultry, but they pay a handsomer 
profit, in proportion to money invested, 
than almost anything else.”? In answer 
to a question as to prosecution for sales 
of oleo, renovated butter, etc., Mr. Rich- 
ardson said of 231 cases, 225 have been sus- 
tained. 
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Preparing for Better Results. 


We hardly get through with one season’s 
feeding before it is time to commence prep- 
arations for another. Indeed, the wide- 
awake and provident farmer will be con- 
stantly on the alert in his calculations and 
labor for the continued usefulness of his 
herds and flocks. 

Experience is continually teaching us the 
necessity for making the best possible prep- 
arations for the feeding and care of our 
dairies, 1f we are to expect the best and 
most satisfactory results from them. After 
having secured the most promising cows, a8 
to individuals or breeds, for our purpose, 
which is the first step in the way of im- 
provement, then next in order will be the 
growing of feed for the production of milk 
and butter or cheese. In summer, with 
good pastures, there is little more to be de- 
sired, but this only lasts for a compara- 
tively short time, when, if the flow of milk 
is kept up, as it should be, recourse must be 
had to soiling crops or grain feeds. 

We are beginning to tind out that the cow 
has got enough of the human about her to 
relish a variety of feeds, as well as to have 
them in a palatable condition. With this 
also comes along, as the results of experi- 
ence, the fact that if we would have our 
cows do their best in the production of milk 
and butter, the feeds, or their combination, 
must be such that these results may the 
better be obtained. So the farmer will find 
enough to keep him busy in the growing 
season in the production of crops, and dur- 
ing the rest of the year in feeding them out. 

Of course the farmer has, or should have, 
paid particular attention to a liberal seed- 
ing of the clovers, of the varieties best 
adapted to his location, climate and soil ; as 
these should enter largely into the every- 
day rations of cows giving milk during the 
winter season, as well as of young, growing 
animals. These, when harvested early and 
properly cured, will furnish the most saita- 
ble fodder to go along with timothy hay, 
ensilage, corn stover or cured fodder corn. 

Wherever possible, clover and corn should 

be extensively grown, as these will furnish 
the best of feeding material. And I would 
say that on farms where & large amount of 
grain is raised, especially of oats, that if, 
instead of allowing them all to ripen to be 
tureshed, leaving a great quantity of straw 
to be disposed of in some way, & portion of 
this crop should be harvested at the proper 
time—when fairly headed out or in bloom— 
and then made into hay, it will be found of 
advantage. A feed a day of this to the 
cows should be eaten up clean, well 
relished and give good returns. Where 
peas can be sown with the oats, the quality 
of the fodder will be improved. Such a crop 
as this can be sown quite late and still pro- 
duce a fair yield. 











Of all the cultivated crops for stock, corn 


still continues to takethe lead. This can 
be grown ina large portion of the United 
States, either as a field crop to husk, or 
especially as a fodder crop to feed green 
as the pastures begin to fail, or to cure or 
put in the silo. 

The writer has had a large experience in 
raising corn as a fodder crop to cure and 
feed late in the fall and winter, and has 
found it a most profitable one for the pur- 
pose; but after a silo has been built and 
filled, and after the winter experience with 
ensilage, as compated with the corn, as 
cured and then fed dry, results show that 
the crop has been worth nearly twice as 
much as when used in the old way. 

It was less work to put the corn into the 
silo and to feed it out than to cure in the 
field, haul, pack away, handling over sev- 
eral times as sometimes necessary, before it 
could be placed before the cows. We fed 
along with the ensilage some oat hay while 
it lasted, mixed clover and timothy hay and 
grain in a moderate amount. We never 
had cows before do nearly as well ina 





den should resemble a nunnery, all males 
being excluded.”” The fact that Bohemian 
hops—which are now taken to include Bava- 
rians as well—of the best quality are abso- 
lutely free from seeds, and that they are 
most in demand, and command the highest 
price, shows that the seedless samples are 
considered the most valuable by brewers 
generally. Some growers object to the male 
hop on quite different grounds. It is an 
early grower, and gets ahead of the female, 
and this luxuriant growth forms a splendid 
breeding-ground for the red spider, just as 
the early sorts do. 

Hops are used in beer with several ob- 
jects in view. Flavor and aroma are very 
important, but they are not everything. 
The hops must contain in addition a large 
quantity of the right kind of resins, for to 
them are due the preservative action as 
well as a good deal of the bitterness so 
much appreciated by connoisseurs. Ac- 
om to Hayduck, the hop-resins are of 
three kinds. e@ two first are termed 
**soft,”” and are credited with a certain 





ness, while the enormous egg pruduction of 
recent years should continue, the effect on 
the market would be disastrous at most sea- 
sons of the year. 

Will the high average prices of the last 
few years continue indefinitely? Probably 
not. The business is now very profitable to 
skilled egg producers. Many of them will 
enlarge operations, and the yield will 
rapidly increase. The demand may gain in 
proportion during prosperous times, but a 
period of hard times would quickly reduce 
the demand and cause an over supply and 
lower average prices. 

But even should such conditions appear 
foratime, the skilled Eastern egg farmer 
would have little cause for alarm. His 
average margin between cost and market 
price is greater than in the case of any 
other standard farm product, and he can 
atand some reduction in bad years without 
being forced out of business. The use of 
cold. storage is likely to continue and in- 
crease, but the storage product does not 
compete clusely with fresh-laid eggs and 


Great Britain, with a territory but little 
larger than New England, New York and 
New Jersey combined, supports three- 
fourths as many sheep as are in the United 
States, while in the above enumerated 
States we have but 1,254,500, and the num- 
ber is yearly diminishing. 

Surprise has often been expressed that 
farmers in the Eastern and Middle States 
do not pay more attention to sheep. The 
cause appears to be, in a great measure, the 
same as that which prevents the growing of 
carpet wools in this country. Other 
branches of agriculture require less care 
and exertion, or yield better returns for 
capital invested and time and labor ex- 
pended. In the Southwest all larger and 
more valuable fleece is the all-sufficient 
| reason for raising merino and cross-bred 
sheep, rather than the common Mexican 
sheep which will produce only a few 
pounds of coarse, low-grade wools annually. 
In the older and more developed sections of 
the country the farmer finds it more profit- 
able to raise cattle or hogs, or both, for 











RECLAIMING A DESERT. 
The ‘‘Imperial’’ Canal from the Colorado River, Southern California. 





winter dairy, while in the change from the 
barn to the pasture, instead of there being 
any shrinkage of milk or butter there has 
been a gain. The cows did not care for the 
hay but would eat the ensilage and grain 
with a relish, and the milk and butter 
record has been*most unusually good. 
Farmers keeping a winter dairy, at least, 
will find it much more profitable and satis- 
factory to build a silo, fill it with a properly 
grown crop of corn, raise as much as possi- 
ble of clover and oat hay, etc., than to un- 
dertake to get alongin the old way. There 
is less loss with the corn crop thus treated, 
itis in a much more convenient form for 
feeding ani should most certainly—as it 
has with us—produce very satisfactory re- 
sults, and this 1s what we are after. 
Franklin County, Vt. E. R. Tower. 
———- > > oe -—___ 


Facts About the Hop Plant. 

The hop plant belongs to the nettle 
family, and has the male flowers on one 
plant, and the female on another. The 
sexes are readily distinguished by the flow- 
ers, since the male flowers are small, green- 





antiseptic property preserving the beer 
from the attacks of bacteria. The third 
variety, kpown as “‘ hard,’ is without such 
antiseptic action and considered of no 
value in brewing. 

By storing the hops under defective con- 
ditions and by age the soft resins are 
changed into the third or hard resin, and, 
consequently, are thereby greatly impaired 
in value. Even where the air is excluded a 
portion of the soft resin is gradually con- 
verted into the worthless resin. Aroma and 
flavor of hops can only be tested so far by 
practical trial, but, apart from these, the 
hops containing the largest quantity of soft 
resins are considered the best. 

=> 


The High Price ot Eggs. 


‘The attempt to aovount for the high price 
of eggs by laying the blame upon the hens 
is a case of searching the wrong nest. All 
statistics and common observations show 
that the poultry business has been increas- 
ing steadily and rapidly the past few years. 
Strains of layers bave been developed al- 
most as superior to the old hap-hazard tlocks 





i h-yellow, borne on slender stalks and | as isa picked Ayrshire or Holstein herd of 


arranged in loose bunches, while the female 
flowers are much smaller, without stalks, 
and arranged in compact egg-like groups. 
If the male plants are allowed to grow they 
fertilize the female flowers, and thus pro- 
duce the so-called seeds, « hich are really 
fruits, about the size of hemp seed. The 
hop plant being what is called a “ wind- 
hybridizer,’’ the pollen being carried frum 
the male to the female by the wind, the 
vicinity of the male plant is usually suf- 
ficient to insure fertilization. 

As far as the brewer is concerned, 
the chief value of a hop depends upon the 
amount and nature of the lupulin present 
in it. This lupulin is a secretion produced 
by glandular hairs, which gives to beer its 
bitter taste and distinctive aroma, and oc- 
curs on the bracts of the female cone or 
* strobile ” as it is called, in the vicinity of 
the seed-forming portion of the flower. It 
is evidently produced preparatory to and as 
a protective arrangement for the young 
‘seeds ’ to be afterwards formed, and so 
efficient is it for thia purpose that even the 
omnivorous sparrow avoids the fruit during 
the period of ripening. But the mistake 
that has hitherto been generally made 
is to regard the lupulin as being depend- 
ent on the formation of seed, and 
some growers consider that with no seed 
there will be little or no lupulin. Prof. 
Emanuel Gross, however, in his work 
on hops (1900) shows that this notion 
is without foundation. He writes: ‘At 
one time the formation of lupulin granules 
was believed to stand in causative relation 
to the fructification of the hop, and it was 
in consequence of the belief that fructified 
hops were richer in lupulin that the custom 
arose of planting about five male hops to 
every 1500 female plants. Nowadays It 
is known that the formation of lupulia 
1s independent of fructification, and 
that hops containing seed bring lower 
prices, so that this old practice has 


been abolished.” And Professor Lintner 
in forcible language writes: “A hop gar- 
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milking cows, compared with the average 
scrub cow. 

Great advances, too, have been made in 
methods of production. Twenty years ago 
it was the general impression that large 
flocks or special poultry farms were not 
practicable. Now there are thousands of 
farmers who depend mainly on poultry as 
a source of income. Large flocks keptina 
healthy and productive condition are possi- 
ble because of the better methods of care 
developed within recent years. There are 
more hens and better hens than ever be- 
fore. The high prices of eggs are owing to 
the invrease in demand. The country has 
prospered and the people have increased in 
numbers and in ability to pay for the choic- 
est kinds of food. During the recent boom 
period nearly everybody has been busy, 
at good wages, and there was plenty 
of money to spend for poultry products, 
choice meats, dairy products and the like, 
and asa result such foods have at times 
reached high prices, which have varied 
from time to time according to the tempo 
rary supply. When the community is pros- 
perous eggs are among the first products 
to feel the effect, because in middle-class 
families eggs at most seasons of the year 
are considered a luxury, to be used spare- 
ingly at ordinary times, but more freely 
when the familyincome shows improvemert. 

Besides the increasing demand, there is 
another agency which has so far, on the 
whole, tended to improve the condition of 
the egg markets. Every spring and summer 
the surplus eggs are taken from the market 
and placed in cold storage. The result is to 
steady prices throughout the year. In- 
stead of a glut in the spring, when almost 
everybody used eggs until they beeame 
tired of them, followed by a scarcity in 
winter, when the mass of the people bought 
very few eggs, there is now’‘a fairly steady 
supply and prices do not go so far down in 
spring, and probably do not go so high in 
winter as would otherwise be the case. If 
the storage houses were to go ont of busi- 





probably never will. During the period of 
greatest scarcity this winter, the fancy 
fresh eggs from nearby points wholesaled 
in Boston markets at about forty-five cents, 
while best storage stock brought only 
twenty to twenty-five cents. 

The producer who is close tothe consumer 
of eggs must always have an immense ad- 
vantage. The difference in price received 
for a single dozen of eggs may at times 
fully offset the increased cost of food for 
the hen for a full year, as compared with 
the case of the producers in the West, South 
or Southwest. The egg farmer located close 
to his market has a position less in little 
danger of being lost through distant com- 
petition. is 


The Sheep and Wool Industry. 


From statements given in the recently 
published report of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers the compari- 
sons of clips show 1897 to have been the 
poorest year in the last decade. In that 
year the clip was but 259,153,251 pounds, 
the free wool agitation having caused a 
steady decimation of the flocks culminating 
in that year. The largest clip ever raised 
in the United States was in 1893, 348,538,138 
pounds. The figures for this year, 287,450,- 
000, show adecrease of 28,891,032. This de- 
crease of over ten per cent. in the American 
clip in a single year throws a flood of light 





on the difficulties which Western flockmas- 


ters have found themselves brought sud- 
denly face to face with on the mat- 
ter of forest reserves and _ restricted 
grazing areas. It is succinct proof 
that these obstacles to their welfare have 
not been exaggerated. Correspondence 
from leading sheep men in the important 
States 18 produced placing the onus cf 
blame upon these laws, and even so keen a 
student of the sheep situation as Senator 
Warren of Wyoming is quoted as saying: 
“In Wyoming, as in surrounding States, it 
seems safe to say that the zenith ha: been 
reached and passed, so far as numbers of 
sheep and pounds of wool are concerned, at 
least for some years.”’ 

‘The steadiest loss of sheep continues in 
the Eastern States, though the obstacles in 
the West, referred to above, have caused a 
considerable drop in that section. The 
centre of the industry continues to work 
West. 

The New England clip continues its grad- 
ual decrease and the same state of things is 
apparent in the Middle States. New York 
State is the exception with a loss of over 
twenty-five per cent. The clip in the South- 
ern States manifests the same declining 
tendency. In the Middle States, the losses 
begin to be heavier, Ohio, for instance, 
shearing 1,705,000 pounds less of wool than 
last yearand Michigan 1,300,000 pounds less. 
Farther West the losses leap into big fig- 
ures, Montana losing five million pounds, 
Wyoming six million, Utah four million, 
New Mexico two million and Oregon 1,500,- 
000. The josses in the other States are 
smaller, but proportionate, aud South Da- 
kota and California with increases respec- 
tively of 604,500 and 431,500 pounds stand 
almost alone. 


which there is a ready market. The milk 
from his cows he sells to the consumer or 
the creamery and _ receives payment 
monthly. When he raises sheep, his flocks 
frequently suffer by the ruvages of dogs; 
and, although he has for disposal the older 
members of his flocks and the young lambs 
he does not wish to keep, yet he must await 
the annual shearing before he can market 
his clip and receive the principal return for 
his labor and investment. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage, there is still a good profit 
to be made from sheep, and we note a tend- 
ency in New York State toward an in- 
crease in the number of small flocks on. 
farms in heretofore exclusive dairy sections, 
the sheep being kept partially for the pur- 
pose of destroying weeds in tne pastures. 

From the association’s tables of wuol and 
sheep statistics we condense the following 
figures applying to important sheep-raising 
States of this section: 

Maine, medium-quality wool; number of 
sheep April, 1903, 230,000; average weight of 
fleece, 1903, six pounds ; per cent. of shrink- 
age,forty; wool washed and unwashed, 1,380,- 
000 pounds: wool scoured, 828,000 pounds; 
average value per scoured pound, Oct. 1, 
1901, 35 cents, 1902, 38 cents, 1903, 42 cents; 
total value, 1903, $347,760. 

New Hampshire, one-quarter tine, three- 
quarters medium wool; number of sheep, 
April, 1903, 63,000; average weight of fleece, 
1903, 6.2 pounds; per cent. ‘of all shrinkage, 
1903, fifty ; wool washed and unwashed, 390,- 
600 pounds; wool scoured, 195,300 pounds; 
average value per scoured pound, Oct. 1, 
1901, 424 cents, 1902, 41 cents, 1903, 42 cents ; 
total value, 1903, $82.026. 

Vermont, one-fourth fine, three-fourths 
medium-quality wool; number of sheep, 
April, 1903, 160,000; average weight of. 
fleece, 1903, six pounds; per cent. of shrink- 
age, 1903, fifty; wool washed and unwashed, 
960,000 »pounds; wool scoured, 480,000 
pounds; average value per scoured pound, 
Oct. 1, 1901, 424 cents, 1902, 41 cents, 1903, 
42 cents ; total value, 1903, $201,600. 

Massachusetts, medium-quality wool; 
number of sheep, April, 1903, thirty-three 
thousand ; average weight of fleece 1903, 5.8 
pounds ; per cent. of shrinkage, 1903, forty- 
five; wool washed and unwashed, 191,400 
pounds ; wool scoured, 105,270 pounds; aver- 
age value per scoured pound, Oct. 1, 1901, 
38% cents, 1902, 38 cents, 1903, 42 cents ; total 
value, 1903, $44,213. 

Rhode Island, medium-quality wool; 
number of sheep April 1, 1903, 6500; aver- 
age weight of fleece, 1903, 5.5 pounds; per 
cent. of shrinkage, 1903, forty-two; wool 
washed and unwashed, 35,750 pounds; wuvol 
scoured, 20,735 pounds; average value per 
scoured pound, Oct. 1, 1901, 35 cents, 1902, 
38 cents, 1903, 42 cents; total value, 1903, 

Connecticut, medium-quality wool; num- 
ber of sheep, April 1, 1903, 30,000; average 
weight of fleece, 1903, five pounds ; per cent. 
of shrinkage, 1903, forty ; wool washed and 
unwashed, 150,000 pounds; wool scoured, 
90,000 pounds; average value per scoured 
pound, Oct. 1, 1901, 35 cents, 1902, 38 cents, 
1903, 42 cents ; total value, 1903, $37,800. > 

New York, one-third fine, two thirds 








medium-quality wool; number of sheep 
April 1, 1903, 700,000; average weight of 
fleece, 1903, six pounds; per cent. of shrink- 
age, 1903, fifty; wooi washed and un- 
washed, 4,200,000 pounds; wwol scoured, 
2,100,000 pounds; average value per scoured 
pound, Oct. 1, 1901, 40 cents, 1902, 43 cents, 
1903, 48 cents; total value, 1903, $1,008,000. 

New Jersey, medium-quality wool; num- 
ber of sheep, April 1, 1903, 32,000; average 
weight of fleece, 1903, five pvunds; per 
cent. of shrinkage, 1903, forty-seven; wool 
washed and unwashed, 160,000 pounds; 
wool scoured, 84,800 pounds; average valu: 
per scoured pound, Oct. 1, 1901, 35 cents, 
1902, 38 cents, 1903, 42 cents; total value, 
1903, $35,616. 

Ohio, forty per cent. fine; sixty per cent. 
medium quality; number of sheep April 1, 
1903, 2,200,000; average weight of fleece, 
1903, 5.6 pounds; per cent. of shrinkage, 
1903, fifty-two; wool washed and unwashed, 
12,320,000 pounds; wool scoured, 5,913,600 
pounds ; average value per scoured pound, 
Oct. 1, 1901, 484 cents, 1902, 48 cents, 1903, 53 
cents; cotal value, 1903, $3,134,208. 

Michigan, 13 fine; seven-eighths medium 
quality; number of sheep, April 1, 1903, 
1,400,000 ; average weight of fleece, 1903, 6.5 
pounds; per cent. of shrinkage, 1903, 
fifty; wool washed and unwashed, 
9,100,000 pounds; wool scoured, 4,550,000 
pounds; average value per scoured pound, 
Oct. 1, 1901, 45 cents, 1902, 43 cents, 1903, 49 
cents ; total value, 1903, $2,229,500. 





Cape Cod Cranberry Methods. 

The lecture before the Farm Practice 
class at the Rhode Island Agricultural Col- 
lege on Friday afternoon, Dec. 11, was given 
by Mr. Robert S. Handy of Cataumet, 
Mass. Mr. Handy comes from the midst of 
the Cape Cod cranberry industry and 
speaks from first-hand knowledge. The 
following is an abstract of his talk : 

** According to history, the possibilities of 
cranberry growing were discovered by 
accident abuut 1816, but as a business it 
did not begin until about 1850, the chief 
development being made from about 1865. 
The first essential in cranberry growing is 
a swamp with a muddy or peat bottom, pref- 
erably peat. Through this swamp there 
must flow a stream of sufficient volume to 
permit flooding the ground at a few days 
notice, preferably at a few hours notive. 
The first step in preparation is to remove all 
brash ani rootsand carefully grade the land 
‘to a uniform lével: A systenr of-oper diteh- 
ing is then proyided for properly draia- 
ing the bog. It is next covered with from 
four to six inches of clean sand taken 
from the adjoining hills. The following 
spring the vines are set. This consists 
merely of sticking a cutting or piece of vine 
into the sand, the pieces being placed about 
fifteen inches apart each way. These cut- 
tings cost about $2.50 per barrel, fancy 
kinds costing more. It requires about two 
barrels to set one acre of land. Up to this 
point, the bog has cost from $200 to $300 
per acre, and it will require three years to 
mature. ‘The cost of care and weeding for 
the first two years will be about $50 per 
year. Thethird year enough fruit should 
be picked to equal the cost of care, and the 
fourth year a full crop should be obtained. 

The worst enemy is the fire-worm, which 
attacks the plants about June 5, before 
blossoming. The best remedy is to flow the 
bug about June 1, allowing the water to re- 
main until about June 10. 1f this is impos- 
sible, spraying with an insecticide may be 
substituted. Another enemy, known as the 
berry-worm, attacks the fruit itself later in 
the season. For this no remedy has been 
found. The common white grub of pastures 
and meadows sometimes attacks the roots. 
Flooding the ground as soon as the crop is 
harvested will destroy this pest. Frost is 
sometimes injurious to the crop. 

Three methods of picking are in vogue: 
By hand, with a svoop and with the Make- 
peace picker. Of these methods, hand- 
picking is the best whenever the pickers 
can be secured, but in most cases it is neces- 
sary to resort tothe useof the Makepeace 
picker to get good results. After picking, 
they are 1un through a separating and win- 
nowing machine which removes refuse and 
defective berries in part. Following this 
the fruit is screened, taking out by hand 
the remainiog poor berries. The product 
is marketed either in crates holding about 
one bushel, or in barrels holding one bun- 
dred quarts. If the berries are to be kept, 


‘they are not screened until time for ship- 


ment. An average yield is about seventy- 
five barrels per acre, and a bog will continue 
in paying condition from ten to sixteen 
years. It can then be renewed, which is 
doue by spreading an inch of sand on the 
foe, when flooded, or by putting it on when 
dry. The bog may also be renewed by turf- 
ing and resanding, then setting the vines 
anew. : 
The harvesting and placing on board the 
cars will cost about $2.25 per barrel. The 
average price received is about $5 per burrel. 
At seventy-five barrels per acre, this leaves 
the grower $206.25 per acre to cover p:ofit 
and cost of growth. This minus the care 
of crop and bog for the current year leaves 
a net profit of about $175 peracre. One 
acre will have cost about $400 up to the time 
it produces its first profitable crop. Aver- 
age results, therefore, should be a return of 


‘$175 upon an investment of $400 each year 


after maturity. At the end of ten years 
from date of planting the bog will have pro- 
duced 525 barrels, valued at $1225. Allow- 
ing a depreciation of $225, which is exces- 
sive, there still remains a net income of 
$1000 in. ten years from an investment of 
$400, which is equivalent to twenty-five per 
cent. interest yearly. 

This can only be produced from a bog 
with a good bottom and one which receives 
good care. 


He that expects much from his lana must 








give it much.—E. P. R. 
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Dairy. 


Dairy Products Steady. 

The outlook is not ly favorable. 
The make this winter will probably be 
large, and there is a great deal more butter 
in storage than at this time last year. There 
is a great deal of butter in prospect and in 
storage that must be moved between the 
first of the year and the pasture season. 
Whether the demand will take care of it all 
in a way satisfactory to purchasers is @ 
question, Some dealers believe the situa- 
tion is all rightand are buying June stored 
and other lines, expecting an advance. 
There are more, however, who are willing 
and anxious to reduce their stock by 
prompt sales. This abundance and eager- 
ness of sellers will tend to check the 
advance which some predict for about the 
middle of next mouth. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane 
from the principal markets of Great Britain 
give butter markets as very dull. The 
heavy arrivals, coupled with advices of large 
shipments from the Antipodes, cause buy- 
ers to confine their purchases to immediate 
passing wants, The trade for the holiday 
markets is about over, and no improve- 
ment is looked for until the turn of the year, 
if then. Finest Danish 234 to 244 cents; 
Australian and New Zealand 20to 214 cents ; 
finest Canadian, 20 to 21 cents; finest Rus- 
sian, 18 to 19 ceats. American butter, al- 
though in light supply, is not attractive to 
buyers at the moment. So few transactions 
take place that quotations are difficult to 
give. Cheese markets are not at all active, 
and with ample stocks buyers continue in- 
different. Finest American and Canadian, 





bran, 4 pounds oats and 3 pounds oil meal ; 
mixed daily; during first week, 20 pounds 
green corn, end during last week 40 pounds 
green corn, daily; 35 pounds mangel-wurt- 
zels daily, with plenty of hay—poor past- 
ure. Property of estate of W. S. Ladd, 
Portland, Ore. 

Camilla Rio 168019: Sire, Rioter of Brook 
Farm 24 55536; dam, Ahwhar 127379. Butter, 
15 pounds 3 ounces; milk, 197 pounds 6 
ounces. Tests made from Oct. 3 to 9, 1903; 
age, 2 years 1 month; estimated weight, 550 
pounds; fed 2 quarts corn meal and 2 quarts 
brewers’ grains daily—pasture. Property 
of John G. Tallant, Pembroke, N. H. 

Drusilla Rio 168015: Sire, Rioter of Brook 
Farm 2d 55536; dam, Dot Ramsey 2d 87930. 
Butter, 18 pounds; milk, 202 pounds. Test 
made from Oct. 3to 9, 1903; age, 2 years 
4 months; estimated weight, 600 pounds; 
fed 2 quarts corn meal and 2 quarts brewers’ 
grains daily—pasture. Property of John 
G. Tallant, ?embroke, N. H. 
2><o-—. 
Ripening Cream. 


The flavor of butter is largely governed, 
all other thinge being equal, by the right 
degree of acidity of the cream. Another 
essential point in making good butter is 
that the cream should be frequently stirred 
during the process of ripening, as many of 
the lactic acid germs are aerobic, and re- 
quire free oxygen. Where the cream is 
warmer than the surrounding atmosphere, 
odors are given off; wherethe cream is 
cooler, odors are taken on. 

The best results are obtained by quick 
ripening with frequent stirring. ‘loo acid 
a cream will produce a better butter, and 
the same results will be noticeable when 
cream is ripened fora long period at a low 











11 to 114 cents. ° 

The week at New York has been charac-. 
terized by quiet trading. Jobbers are | 
either working on stock which they had | 
bought ahead or are holding off in the hope 
of securing some further advantage. The | 
receipts were fairly liberal, but the weather | 
in all producing sections is very cold, and it | 
is doubtful that supplies of fresh goods will 
be quite as large during the next few 
weeks. At the ‘same time there is strong 
pressure to sell storaze butter and this nat- 
urally influences the situation of fresh. It 
has been easy for jobbers to buy fancy 
fresh creamery at 25 cents. Possibly a 
few special lots brought a fraction more, 
but these were exceptional. Leaving the 
top quality the goods come directly in 
competition with storage and there is a 
widening of values; this is particularly 
true of very defective lots, which are 
greatly neglected. Storage creamery shows 
further decline. The inquiry for storage 
butter is confined closely to the highest 
grades, and marks that would not inspect 
seconds are very hard to move, with values 
largely nominal. New York State dairy 1s 
slow and unchanged. Imitation creamery is 
quiet but steady. Renovated is moving out 


fairly well. Factory is in very moderate 
receipt and unchanged. 
C. H. Weaver: ‘Some slight improve- 


ment in the better grades is noticeable, and 
the frozen and sound bulk stock is cleaning 
up, 80 that we may reasonably look for bet- 
ter prices next week. in regard to butter, 
the fresh makes are firm and bring good 
prices. But after deducting one-eighth per 
cent. month storage charge and the cost of 
carting, interest and insurance, it ssems to 
me that the high-priced early Junes pat into 
the coolers will show a Joss at present 
prices. Good butter bought later in the 
summer and pat in storage will show a 
profit.”” 

The cheese market continues to present 
a very quiet appearance, dealers only oper- 
ating to extent of positive, immediate 
wants. The best grades are quoted frac- 
tionally higher in Beston if not made later 
than September. Late-made lots are mostly 
off quality in one way or another. 

At New York fancy September cheese is 
held steadily and not urging for sale. Late 
made is still coming forward freely and 
steadily accumulating. Current prices are 
poor, and while prices raage from 9 to 10 
cents, few are good enough to bring the 
higher price. Skims continue very quiet 
this week, with prices weak and irregular 
on all grades. 

_ 42> 
Butter Tests of Jersey Cattle. 


Adelaide Marizold 158219: Sire, Stoke 
Pogis of Prospect 29121; dam, Adelaide’s 
Daughter. Butter, 15 pounds 13 ounces; 
milk, 230 pounds 12 ounces, ‘Test made 
from Oct. 8to 14, 1903; age, 3 years 6 months ; 
estimated weight, 900 pounds; fed 4 pounds 
bran, 4 pounds oats, 3 pounds oil meal, 26 
pounds green corn and 35 pounds mangel- 
wurtzels daily, with hay—poor pasture. 
Property of estate of W. S. Ladd, Portland, 
Ore, 

Adelaide Marigold 158219: Fourteen days 
test: Butter, 31 pounds 7 ounces in 14 days; 
milk, 448 pounds 8 ounces. Test made from 
Oct. 8 to 21, 1903; age, 3 years 6 months; 
estimated weight, 900 pounds; fed 4 pounds 





temperature without much stirring. 





Horicultural. 


A Business Pear, the Louise Bonne. 


That old market favorite, Louise Bonne 


de Jersey, is still one of the best of 
the French type of pear. It is over one 
hundred years old, but the original tree 
is said to be still alive at the place of origin, 
Avranches, France. It succeeds in most 
parts of the United States, and in Ontario 
itis the most popular of pears grown asa 
dwarf. The specimen illustrated was pho- 
tographed for the Oxtario Department of 
Agriculture. It seems perfectly hardy in 
that section. Grafted on good quince roots 
and set in deep, rich soil, it produces large 
and regular crops of very salable fruit. It 
also does well on pear roots. 

The fruit is large and of typical pear 
shape as in the specimen shown. Choice 
specimens average about 34 inches long. 
The skin is yellowish green with reddish- 
brown cheeks and dots. The flesh is white, 
fine-grained and buttery, the flavor pleasant 
and spicy. It ripens in early October 
about with the Sheldon. It is a good ship- 
per and considered desirable for the in- 
creasing export trade in pears. 


<= 
<e 





Profitable or Unprofitable Cows. 


Very few farmers stop to ask themselves 
the question, Are my cows returning me 
aprofit?, Many of them are actually los- 
ing money on them every day of their lives, 
yet so careless are they concerning the 
matter that they take no pains to ascertain 
the facts in the case. They simply go on 
year after year feeding, milking the cows 
and making the milk into butter, with no 
idea of how much, if any, money they are 
receiving for their trouble. 

It is easy enough to ascertain what a cow is 
doing. A pair of scales and a Babcock test 
are within reach of the poorest farmer of us 
all. To weigh the milk of each animal once 
a week and make a test of it is not a task 
that requires much time, yet that alone will 
determine with sufficient accuracy her 
butter-making properties. 

Probably there are few herds where one 
or two unprofitable animals will not be 
found. It costs no more to feed and care 
for a good cow than a poor one, so why 
waste grain and hay on one that does not 
pay for her keep? Often it will be a sur- 
prise tu find what was considered one of the 
poorest cows in the herd showing the best 
test, and proportionately disappointing to 
find the favorite dropping behind some of 
the others, but remember that if properly 
manipulated the Babcock never errs. It is 
adetective which is unhesitatingly accurate 
in its decisions, so do not think your pre- 
conceived ideas should have any weight if 
the test shows differently. To the man with 
ten cows the Babcock machine is worth the 
price of a cow, yes, and a good one at that. 
No dairyman or farmer should attempt to 
do business without one. 

As to the standard to set, each cow should 
make 250 pounds of butter a year at the 
very least. It takes all of two hundred 
pounds to furnish her with food for a year. 
This leaves fifty pounds only as a profit, 
bat since the manure, skimmilk, etc., are 
worth something, we may say that the 250- 
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pound cow will pay for her keep and give a 
small profit. 

Yet if one sets out with the determination 
to bring up the average above this mark he 
will not find it very difficult todo it. Indeed 
the possibilities of intelligent care combined 
with a good cow have rarely been realized. 
It is something not often attained. 

Farmers, dairymen, this matter is worthy 
your careful consideration. Do not be fool- 
ish enough to keep on year after year in the 
hap-hazard way so commonly practiced of 
feeding your cows indiscriminately and 
pooling their milk, making and selling the 
butter with no idea of each animal’s indi- 
vidual earnings. Without doubt there are 
robber cows in your herd and these are con- 
suming the profits which the others give. 
Study on this question and find out ‘* where 
you are at.”’ Ferret out the unprofitable 
animals and dispose of them, giving the rest 
achance to show what they can do. You 
may be surprised to find that you are getting 
almost as much butter as before, and with a 
less number of cows to feed and take care 
of. W. R. Woop. 
Genesee County, Mich. 


Literature. 





STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA. 
This sumptuous volume with its 160 cr 
more full page plates showing the resi- 
dences of representative Americans of 
wealth and taste will appeal to everyone 
who admires good achitecture. The tem 
of the book, which bears the names of 
Harry W. Desmond and Herbert Croly, 
as authors, on the title page, is of the 
greatest interest to those interested in 
architecture. The successive chapters are 
in reality essays on the style and charac- 
ter of the homes of the rich, rather than 
descriptions of the “palatial residences 
which are shown in the half-tone illustra- 
tions. Beginning with ‘Men Who Build 
Fine Houses” we read of the tendency of 
the American millionaire to erect for him- 
self and his family a mansion, commensu- 
rate in value with his means. The second 
chapter deals with colonial homes, chap- 
ters three and four impart information in 
regard to the transitional dwelling—during 
a period extending from the Revolution- 
ary War to a short time after the close 
of the Civil War. Chapter five takes ‘ip 
the beginnings of the great modern resi- 
dence, and that in fact is the general 
theme of the remainder of the book. 

Naturally most of the plates are of res- 
idences as they exist today, but if we en- 
deavor to obtain particulars as to their 
construction or gorgeousness we shall be 
disappointed, for while many of these 
homes, such as those of the Astors, the 
Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the late A. T. 
Stewart, J. Pierpont Morgan, the Mar- 
quand residence in New York, ‘Ochre 
Point” the home of the Goelets at New- 
port, O. H. P. Belmont, are referred to in 
the text no attempt has been made to in- 
sert pictures when the contents of the 
chapters might call for them, and direct 
reference to some of the lavish homes of 
the “new rich” portrayed by the photog- 
rapher is wholly lacking. At the same 
time these illustrations are an interesting 
study in themselves. They indicate the 
desire on the part of the very rich to se- 
cure the best there is, from an architect- 
ural point of view, when making their lav- 
ish expenditures. The first generation of 
Vanderbilts, Astors, Goulds and Rocke- 
fellers, the authors say, evinced no inter- 
est in domestic or any other kind of archi- 
tecture. But the craving for ‘palatial’ 
residences has rarely escaped the second 
generation, and at the present time it is 
taking a firm hold of the more recent 
“self-made” millionaires of which Charles 
M. Schwab is a conspicuous example. 
The authors point out, that which is ap- 
parent to everyone who has ever been to 
Newport, the lamentable lack of open 
space around the “cottages” which are 
huddled together in that fashionable wa- 
tering place. Contrasted with the mag- 
nificent estate of George Vanderbilt at 
Biltmore, N. C., the work of the archi- 
tect, though magnificent in itself, is dis- 
played to less advantage. Of the architects 
whose work appears to be the most highly 
regarded by these men of wealth and 
taste, the name of Richard Hunt stands 
at the head. His two designs in late 
Gothic, the Marquand house in New York 
and the Vanderbilt house at Biltmore are 
among the most stately of all the “homes” 
reproduced in this highly fascinating vol- 
ume. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price $7.00 net). 





OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. . 

New England is ever a fertile field for 
the writer of history and description, and 
it must be admitted that each succeeding 
recorder of this famous section discovers 
something new and interesting, or at least 
serves up colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory—and our literary history as well— 








in a remarkably fresh and entertaining 
manner. Miss Katharine M. Abbott 
takes us on a sauntering journey over his- 
toric roads, giving us glimpses of pictur- 
esque fields and old homesteads, and at 
the same time relating just enough of the 
history of the places which she describes 
to enable the reader to remember the sa- 
lient point. To all this has been added a 
wealt® of half-tone illustrations from new 
photographs which picture famous build- 
ings and other landmarks as they really 
stand today. Old New England has sel- 
dom had as good an interpreter as Miss 
Abbott, and those who profess to be fa- 
miliar with this ‘‘sacred”’ soil will at least 
be able to refresh their memory by a pe- 
rusal of this volume, which to own is to 
be the possessor of a veritable treasure 
house of information and illustration. 

Miss Abbott begins in Boston and after 
enumerating the memorable events which 
are still recalled by landmarks, tablets or 
statues, she conducts us to Cambridge, 
the home of Harvard College and of Long- 
fellow and of Lowell, thence over the Paul 
Revere route through Arlington to Lexing- 
ton and Concord. In the two last men- 
tioned places Miss Abbott, of course, has 
no difficulty in finding interesting material. 
Then we continue our journey visiting 
such places as Medford, Woburn, Wil- 
mington, Lowell, Dracut, and by crossing 
the New Hampshire line we enter Nashua, 
which is not without historical significance. 
Another group of cities and towns which 
Miss Abbott has explored includes Lynn, 
Swampscott, Marblehead, Salem, Danvers, 
Beverly, Gloucester, Andover, Haverhiil, 
Ipswich, Newburyport, Amesbury, Hamp- 
ton, and Exeter, and Portsmouth, N. H. 
Indian legends and Yankee _  folk-lore 
abound in that section of New England 
and Miss Abbott has made a wise an: 
judicious selection of materials. Anoticr 
trip takes us to Jamaica Plain, Dedham, 
Milton, Quincey, Hull, and the South Shore 
towns as far as Plymouth, and hence to 
Taunton, New Bedford, Newport and 
Providence. There is an admirable blend- 
ing of the past history and the present at- 
tractions of the country which she de- 
scribes, and a copious index brings this 
fascinating volume to a close. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $3.50 
net.) 





FAMOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 
AND THEIR HOMES. 

Theatre-goers generally will appreciate 
this handsome octavo volume in which Mr. 
Gustav Kobbe has” set forth in a delight- 
fully informal manner the home life of a 
group of the most representative Ameri- 
can stage folk. Mr. Kobbe, beside being 
an experienced writer and dramatic critic 
is intimately acquainted with the actors 
and actresses of whom he writes so en- 
tertainingly, and he gives us the domestic 
side of their lives, with an abundance of 
anecdote. By confining himself to a few 
stage favorites he is able to do justice to 
each. He first introduces us to Maude 
Adams, who is a Long Island farmer when 
away from the lime-lights. Miss Adams is 
thoroughly at home on her farm, but she 
has an aversion for cameras, and we are 
therefore not permitted to see photo- 
graphic reproductions of her domestic life, 
although the book contains a rare collec- 
tion of Maude Adams portraits. Ethel 
Barrymore, the girlish actress, and her 
passion for music and reading, is next 


shown, with many views of this tal- 
ented young lady in her New York 
home. John Drew, the society actor, 


has a summer home on Long Island, 
and there he spends his leisure hours out- 
of-doors, his chief exercise being riding, 
accompanied invariably by his daughter. 
William Gillette has a comfortable house- 
boat “Aunt Polly,’’ on which he cruises in 
the summer time when he remains on this 
side of the Atlantic. Richard Mansfield 
devotes much time to his son Georgie, who 
is the pride of the Mansfield home. Julia 
Marlowe lives in the summer-time in 
Highmount, in the Catskill mountains, and 
delights in out-of-door life. Annie Russell 
goes down to the coast of Maine with her 
brother Tommy, and rides horseback, sails 
a boat, and even plays baseball. E. H. 
Sothern, and his wife, Virginia Harned, 
are a devoted couple, who are never so 
happy as when together in their finely fur- 
nished New York home. Francis Wilson, 
is a bookworm, with 10,000 volumes over- 
running his library. He is a real compan- 
ion to his two daughters, too, when at 
home. Two additional chapters are de- 
voted to the two principal actors’ clubs in 
New York, “The Lambs,” and “The Play- 
ers.” We are certainly indebted to Mr. 
Kobbe for presenting to us the men and 
women we know so well on the stage, m 
their own homes, surrounded by their 
families. We.feel that we know them bet- 
ter, and we realize that of all people these 
men and women who spend so much of 
their time away from home appreciate the 
blessings of the “family fireside’ when 
they have the opportunity to enjoy it. The 








THE HERMIT. 

Those who have read “Uncle Terry,” or 
“Deephaven,” know what to expect in 
Charles Clark Munn’s latest novel, “The 
Hermit,” which is described on the title 
page as “a story of the wilderness.” There 
have been many books written during the 
past few years devoted to country life, 
with typical or eccentric rura] characters 
in the foreground and it only seemed ne-- 
essary to place back-woods philosophy and 
dialect in their mouths to insure a popular 
reception. Mr. Munn, however, has spared 
us the dialect, for which we are truly 
thankful. There is humor and pathos of 
the regulation kind in the story, and a love 
story, which is almost exasperating in 
reaching ‘the culminating point. Martin | 
Frisbie returns to the region of his youth. | 
after a successful business career in a ‘iz | 
city, and learns that the sweetheart ot liis 
school-days has, like himself, remained | 
single. Returning from a camping trip in 
the wilds of Maine, with his former 
school-mate, Dr. Sol, to the village of 
Greenvale, he attempts to renew his inter- 
est in Miss Angie Curtis, but he finds that 
her early love for him has been succeeded 
by a stern sense of duty towards tie | 
kindly aunt who has taken her in to live | 
with her. Angie, it appears, has lost her 
mother and father, the former by death, , 
and the latter by reason of his disappear- 
ance, and Aunt Comfort, one of the most 
kindly, and best-named souls of Greenvale 
has given her a home. Martin, fresh from 
active business life, chides himself for the 
manner in which he lost interest in his 
first love after he encountered a wave of 
prosperity, and in his endeavor to again 
win her regard he plans to restore her 
long-lost father to her. The fact that he 
and Dr. Sol discovered a hermit during 
their camping trip leads him to surmise 
that this hermit may be the missing man. 
The story from this point gains in interest. 
There are just enough rural characters in- 
troduced to give zest to the narrative. 
There is ‘“Nezer,” the mischievous boy, 
who practically scared to death the con- 
science-stricken David Curtis, the miserly 





brother of Amazi Curtis (the missing 
father of Angie); old “Cy,” a_ whole- 
souled village character, whom Martin 


took into the woods the second time for 
the purpose of meeting and to endeavor to 
interest the hermit; together with Aunt 
Comfort and Dr. Sol. The deep woods 
mystery holds the reader's undivided in- 
terest, while Martin’s prolonged campaign 
for the heart of Angie (which was once 
his for the asking), is sure to be followed 
to the end. There is an abundance of 
“local color,” and all the other ingredients 


which go to make up a popular pastoral | 


romance. Mr. Munn has written a re- 
freshingly wholesome story, which is sure 
to have a wide reading. 
Shepard, $1.50.) 


—‘Sifstorical. 








—The discovery the other day of al 


bottle partly filled with brandy and an ac- 


count book showing charges for various | 


liquors sold to Prince Lucien Murat, son 
of Joachim Murat, King of the Two Sici- 
lies, has awakened an interest in the his- 
tory of that dashing Frenchman, who 
made things lively while he was a resident 
of Bordentown, N. J., and a visitor to the 
surrounding villages and taverns before 
the middle of the last century, when ban- 
ished from France. The bottle and book 
were found in a “cubby hole” long ago 
sealed up and forgotten in the immense 
stone chimney of the White Horse Inn, 
which stands at the crossing of the Tren- 
ton and Bordentown turnpikes, about half 
way between the two towns. Murat was 
ambitious to be a successful farmer, and 
in trying to make one of himself he spent 
$70,000 and was obliged at the end to ad- 
mit that his undertaking was a failure. 
While living at Bordentown Murat began 
to give the subject of matrimony serious 
consideration, with the result that he of- 
fered himself to Miss Caroline Georgina 
Fraser, daughter of Major Fraser, of the 
British Army, and a most estimable wo- 
man. The marriage was performed quietly 
by the Rev. Frederick Beasley, father of 
the late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court off New Jersey. The marriage of 
the prince to a commoner was never pleas- 
ing to the Bonapartes, who insisted that 
Murat should have married into the royal 
family by taking to the altar one of his 
cousins. Major Fraser never forgave his 
daughter for joining fortunes with the 
roystering prince, but the pair lived hap- 
pily and gave their relatives to under- 
stand that they were capable of running 
their own matrimonial! affairs. 

—Recent mention of the disappearance 
of the $2.50 gold piece from circulation and 
the premium this coin commands as a cu- 
rio have set many to rummaging in old 
pocketbooks and the bottoms of cash boxes 
and drawers in search of odd or out of date 
coins. Some have found a $2.50 piece, but 
not many. The $3 piece, once quite com- 
mon, but always a sort of a curiosity, is 
oftener found, and many have specimens 
of the little gold coins representing 25 
cents and 50 cents, which were not minted 
by the government, and probably have not 
so much gold in them as they represent. 
They used to pass as coin, but were never 
in general circulation, being so easily lost 
that they soon became scarce. One of the 
handsomest coin relics seen is a $10 gold 
piece bearing the mint stamp of 1799. It 
is larger than the present $10 gold piece. 
The owner has it hung in a band and wears 
it as a charm on his watch chain. The 
owner says he refused an offer of $150 for 
this relic. The old octagonal $50 pieces 
were quite common in California in early 
days, when gold dust was largely used as 
a circulating medium. They were made 
of pure gold, and while they had not the 
elegant finish of the gold coins minted by 
the government in those days, many still 
remember them as the handsomest coin 
they ever saw. Many people now would 
consider them handsome on account of the 
$50 in them. 

—The destruction of Newgate, says 
Garrett P. Suviss in ‘“Everybody’s Mag- 
azine.” brought to light another section of 
the ancient Roman wall which surrounded 
London and served as a fortification of 
the city. The whole extent of the wall 
has now been fairly well traced, and parts 
of it are still used as cellars and ware- 
houses. The only portion of 1t that is still 
above ground is a bastion in the Church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate. The ground of 


London is estimated to have risen at the |: 


rate of nearly a foot a century, and 
doubtless from time to time many rich 
finds of antiques will be found, especially 
if a start is made to construct high build- 
ings on the American plan. 
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‘or stering and Trz e! 
Cattle furnished oe re 
The Year- Book for 1%? furnished fr, 


‘tion 


Private Herd Kegisters for Sever; 
rere postage paid; Monthiy Milk ki, 8, 
table, x for 44 cows, price, 81.50 pe the 


for extending pedigree to five generat; 

All the above may be ottained cont ", 
Fees for Registering. —To Member. ary 
entry of animals under two years 0). a; wh 
abimals over two years old.” Transfer. for 
Dupiicate certificates of either entry | ach, 
& nts each. Double the above amouyt mi 
tc Non-Members. ase 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may he «> 
the Treasurer—82.25 each, postage pair m 


J 
American Jersey Cattle ¢ . ) 
OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST... NEW \ 
President—Eimer A. Darling. 
Secretary —.J. .| 


Blanks for Regiotertn and Transf: 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private J: 
Kegistered Jersey Cows, furnished { : 
upon application to the Secretary aia 

Fees for Registering: To non-members. » 
male or female. To members of the , 
head, male or female. All animals o.\. a 
old, double fee. For registration «! 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, x. 

Transfers are recorded free, if 
days from date of delivery. 
after # days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, #1 per Single \. 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including » 
ceived nwo Club to Aug. 1, 1s9%, 32 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. ¢/. 
back and corners, $2. 


reser te 
"rausfe: 


Pocket Herd | % 
_ page~, flexible leather, 50 cents. ; 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, iss. 


902, #1. 

The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules : 
lowed in securing registration and - 
mailed free on application. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 


To reduce Herd to capacity of pasture, 


limited number of A No. 1 . 


YOUNG COWS 


of high breeding and individually right, larse jro. 
ducers, at #150 each. 
Also 15 BULL CALVES at bargain prices 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Laeonia, Vy 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


| Temperance St., Toronto, Canada 
‘Affiliated with the University of Toronto 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Licut.- 
| Governor of Ontario. The most successful \eteri- 
| nary Institution im America. All experienced ¢ 
| erg. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. session 
| begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R.C. V.S., Toronto, Can. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


THE GOLDEN-FLEECED—AMERICAN SHRoP. 
SHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION. 


The Largest LIVE STOCK Association in 
the World. 

| Sixteen Vols. of Record published. The only 

| Shropshire Record recognized by the United s:ates 

Government and Dominion of Canada to pass (us- 
toms. Registered Shropshires are the most salable 

; Sheep in the Universe. Blanks free. 

| Address MORTIMER LEVERING., Sec’y, 

Lafayette, Indiana, 


ELMWOOD. 
|\H1ome of leila Pietertije, 


| 27 Ips. 5 oz. butter in 7 days, A. R.O. Two Sons, twe 
| Daughters and many others,closely related to this 
great cow. «ay animal in Herd for Sale. 

GEO. T. McNEIL, Theresa, N.Y. 


DEVONS. 


For want of stabling I offer, at very low prices. wy 
First-Prize two-year-old Bull Hamlet and a number 
ef Females of various ages. Or, I will sell my entire 
Show Herd to any single purchaser. 

JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 months 
vld, all handsome, healthy, fine growers, the provduce 
of my carefully selected Dairy Herd. For sale at 
moderate prices. H. N. HILLS 

Harcourt Farms, Gambier, Ohio 


UPLAND FARM HERD 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. RB. HAZARD, Owner. 
A few choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale.of 

















the Florine and E)xa families, sired by Supreme, the 
Champion Bull at the New York State Fair, 1%! and 
1902. For information and prices, address 


GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manage! 


Solvay, . Y 





Weedlawa Herd Aberdeen-Angus q ows. 


Heifers and young bulls for sale. Also Duroc-.'er 
sey and Chester White hogs for sale. 
BENTON GARINGER, Washington C. H., ()!)) 





Maple View Herd 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—40 registered buils and 
heifers for sate, sired by Fond Lad 32327. : 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charlestvun. | 





R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder ©! | 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Esta!) 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 


=> 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites is 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 tha ] 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want *'0¢k 
from this herd write : : 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perr). ' 





Chester Whites. 


Buy your stock from the old reliable herd t! 
produced more prize-winners in the past 1) year 
any other herd in the United States. 

M. EK. NEWBURN, Hennep!! 





50—Chester White Bears—50. 
Eight fall of 1902 farrow, 42 of spring of 190% fs 
Heavy bone, extra quality. Breedi:g most [a- 
able. Pairs and trios not akin. Also som: ' 
yearling Shropshire ram lambs. ee 
F. A. ECKSTEIN & BR 
R. F. D. No. 2. Chester, Howard Co 


Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not 
rite to W. D. HOWLAN 


R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick 





Write for show record of our 


Chester Whites. 


All ages for sale. 
Describe what you want. : 
HARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Lin 








Chester White Hogs. 


Fall and spring pigs, either sex, from leading 
winning herds. Pevigreesfurnished. ; 
MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Route 4, Fremor'. 





Chester Whites for Sale. 


Best of breeding; all ages ; extra large but su 
weigh 200 pounds at six months. ws 
W. M. MERCER, Aurora 





Peland-C hinmas. 


Twenty early spring boars; large, mellow felis 
— erd and fifty August pigs. Cust: 
eleven States. 
sabe CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, | 





Pleasant View Merd. 


Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, for + 


aran nted. 
he = CA. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, \\: 





20 Big-Bened Peland-China Bont: 


each. 
March and Apri a LAMBING, West Liberty. 12 





Clydeedale Herses, 


red Plymouth Rock chicke"= 
Poland eTILIP eA. MAUTZ, R. R. No. 5, Pana, I!!- 





Pelled Durhams. 


. Also Poland-China hogs, 
a sues see GUY, Mechanicsbugr, 0 
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Wouury. 


A Winter Start in Poultry Farming. 


Having provid+d yourself with the proper 
buildings and selected your own breed, the 
question of making a start presents itself. 
Purchase one or two incubators. You might 
in order to get the experience purchase a 
fifty-egg capacity machine for $5, but you 
can learn just as well, if not better, witha 
two hundred-egg machine. What you 
want to dois to hatch the number you in- 
tend hatching, all about the same time and 
as fast as you can doit. Chickens must be 
produced and handled in fair-size quantities, 
the same as eggs to be profitable. In order 
to show you what can be done, we will take 
for an illustration that we have a source to 
produce two hundred eggs a week,then pur- 
chase three incubators of the two hundred- 
egg capacity. Now you can set eight hun- 
dred eggs every fouc weeks, and should be 
able to hatch five to six hundred chickens 
per month. If you continue three months 
you ought to have at least 1500 chicks to 
take care of. Then the question arises, 
**How am 1 to raise them? ’’ You can pur- 
chase what are called brooders, and with an 
outlay of $50 to $75 you can erect a brooder 
plant, not including the cost of the build- 
ing, which can be governed by your own 
means. 

As to the make or style of incubator, all 1 
can say is that the market is full of them; all 
kinds and makes. We have what are called 
the hot-air system and the hot-water sys- 
tem. Speaking from experience I would 
advise the use of the hot-air system, be- 
cause where you have water to contend with 
you are always liable to havea leak in your 
water tank. A man cannot expect to get 
large returns from his poultry unless he 
prepares himself to raise and keep them on 
a fairly large plan. If you have your poul- 
try hatched, then look for a market and you 
will find that the dressed poultry in the fall 
of the year commands you the best prices, 
providing you have first-class stock. Your 
dressed poultry is all shipped dry picked 
and in barrels or boxes. Of course you can 
ship alive if you care to, but where a man 
has a family of young ladies and men, there 
is no reason why he can’t dress his own 





stock and gain what the other fellow does | 


who buys them alive. 
If your stock has been hatched from Feb- 
ruary to May, you will have pullets that 


will make you money when ‘eggs are selling 


at an advanced price. Your maie stock can 
all be disposed of at the best season of the 
year, namely, September and October, and 
you will find, if this plan is carried out, that 
your poultry will make you a better return 
for the capital invested than in any indus- 
try on your farm. 

Two things to be remembered. First, 
raise a breed that is in demand, and that 
every one does not raise. Secondly, have 
your pullets hatched so that they will be 
producing eggs when the majority of the 
hens are standing aruvund trying to keep 
from freezing to death, and thinking to 
themselves how they will lay the eggs after 
Jack Frost has disappeared. Your feeding 
must be such that will produce the eggs. 
Give them plenty of green food, both vege- 
table and animal matter, oyster shells, sand 
and grit, plenty of good grain and fresh 
water and they will surprise you with their 
egg production. JOHN PATTERSON. 

Pennsylvania. 





Practical Poultry Points. 


Nothing checks pullets laying more than 
a sudden change of temperature just as they 
begin to be productive; it takes weeks be- 
fore they lay again. A warin roosting place 
and plenty of exercise scratching for grain 
in dry litter is tne best plan to keep them in 
good vigor. To start them laying, there is 
nothing like plenty of animal food. 

Nothing venture nothing have, and the 
poultry-keeper who waits for the spring 
before he starts incubation will have no 
spring chickens to sell. There is, as every 
poultry-keeper knows, a good deal of trouble 

‘in getting fertile eggs during winter; the 
best plan is to have a small pen withone 
male in an enclosed run. Suppose about 
twenty hens are running at liberty with 
two males, the boss bird usually devotes his 
time to interfering with the others, and the 
consequence is many infertile eggs. in 
summer the birds wander further, the cocks 
are more vigorous, so that two or three will 
fertilize the eggs of about fifty hens; but 
for winter, if fertile eggs are wanted, there 
is nothing like a small breeding pen. Four 
or five hens are enough for the cock now, 


especially in a confined pen; if there isa | 


larger number of hens, the better plan is to 
use two males, changing them day by day. 
Some poultry-keepers do not like this plan ; 
but, on the whole, it will be found better 
than running both cocks together. 

Every effort should be made to bring the 
ducks on to lay this month; there is a big 
profit on January-hatched ducklings, they 
pay even better than chickens. Ducks to 
lay must be either early hatched this year 
or last year’s birds; they should of course 
have ample liberty and not very much 
food, and then they can be more easily fed 
up for egg production. If they are in good 
condition before they are fed for eggs there 
is a liability of their putting on flesh and fat 
instead of producing eggs. Give them a lit- 
tle meat every other day and a good feed of 
soft food inthe morning and in the after- 
noon a feed of corn, which in extra 
cold weather can be steeped in boiling 


water and given quite hot in a trough. 
The duckhouse should be tolerably warm 
and dry. All through the winter the 
eggs should be brought into the house 
when the ducks are fed at breakfast time— 
for if they are laying they will have laid by 
then. For hatching, incubators will prob- 
ably be used, as sitting hens in winter are 
remarkably scarce. Never put hen and 
duck eggs in an incubator at the same time, 
as the ducks require rather more moisture, 
though, as a rule, they hatch very well in 
incubators, especially so in those heated by 
warm water. Ducklings get more easily 
crushed coming out of the shell than chick- 
ens, and, unless the hen is a model sitter, 
one or two get killed thus, and they are too 
valuable to be thusrisked. If there are any 
late ducklings being kept for market they 
will fetch fairly good prices. Feed them on 
boiled refuse rice or mixed meal, and a little 
meat and fat, and do not let them swim or 
take much exercise. 

Get rid of all the surplus geese this 
month. Feed them much like the ducks, 
giving them rather more bulky food, such 
as bran or boiled vegetables, to fill up. 
There is good money in raising spring geese 
to be sold in summer, and it is surprising 
that more people who have a good location 
for geese do not try this feature of the busi- 
ness. 

Eggs found to be tainted are used in 
dressing leather for gloves and bookbind- 
ing, an industry largely carried on in for- 
eign tenement districts of large cities. A 
disinfectant is also made of the tainted 
eggs, and they are extensively used in the 
preparation of a shoe blacking. The shells 
are used to make fertilizers. Beside the 
culinary use of eggs, millions are consumed 
each year by wine clarifiers, calico print 
works, dye manufacturers, and in the prep- 
aration of photographers’ dry plates. A 
| considerable trade in ** desiccated ”’ eggs has 
| sprung up in recent years. By a process of 
| evaporation, all or most of the white or 
| yolk, as the case may be, is dried out. Eggs 
| thus treated are used to someextent in the 
| family trade,‘but more by bakers, and are 
| of special service in provisioning camping 
| parties and expeditions. 

Incubator users may be interested in a 
report that comes from Saxony, says the 
July number of the New Zealand Farmer, 
of an efficient apparatus for telling to a day 
the age of an egg. ‘The machine is con- 
structed upon the principle that the air 
space at the larger end of the egg increases 
in size with the age of the egg. When the 
egg is placed in liquid it has consequently 
an increasing tendency to become vertical, 
with the blunt ena uppermost. The ap- 
paratus itself consists of a glass vessel, 
bearing at the back lines drawn at various 
angles, each line marked with the age. 
The vessel is filled with some harm- 
|less liquid, in which the eggs to 
be tested are laid. Each egg will take 
up acertain position, and, according to its 
age, its longer axis will be more or less in- 
clined to the horizon. The direction of 
| this axis is compared with the lines at the 
| back of the vessel, and the age of the egg 
| read off at lines to which its axis is parallel. 
| A new-laid egg lies horizontally at the 
| bottom of the vessel. An egg three to five 
| days old raises itself from the horizontal, 
| so that its axis makes an angle of about 
twenty degrees. At eight days old this 
angle has increased to about forty-five de- 
grees, at fourteen days it is sixty degrees, 
at about three weeks it is seventy-five de- 
grees, and after four weeks it stands up- 
right on the pointed end. A bad egg floats. 
With practice it is stated that theage can be 
told to a day. 














>> 
Good Outlook for Poultry. 

The weather is a great factor in this 
| Christmas trade. Certainly it would be 
| difficult to have it more perfect than what 
| itis at present, just for the poultry busi- 
| ness. 
| At New York turkeys are in quite mod- 
| erate supply at the moment, the few coming 
| being rarely of desirable quality. Best lots 
are evidently being held back for the holi- 
| days. There is some speculative demand 
| for young toms and such are salable up to 
| 19 cents, with, in fact, some dealers talking 
| higher, but dry-picked hens and all scalded 
are hardly quotable above 18cents for fancy, 
| while poorer grades are greatly neglected. 

Chickens and fowls are held a little steadier 
| in view of clear, cold weather, but demand 
| is slow and supplies liberal. Ducks and 
| geese continue plenty and generally slow. 





> 
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Egg Conditions and Outlook. 

** What’s the matter with thehens? There 
is nothing the matter with the hens. On the 
contrary, the hens have done nobly, and 
during the past egg season have produced 
more eggs than they ever did before.”’ 

The speaker was acold storage man, and 
the subject under discussion with a market 
reporter of the New York Tribune was the 
present shortage and high price of eggs. 

‘* What has become of these eggs? ’”’ he 
continued. ‘‘I suppose they must have been 
eaten. At any rate, they have disappeared. 
The quantity of eggs now in the country is 
seventy-five per cent. less than it was at 
this time last year. The consumption has 
been enormous, and, to a certain extent, 
unaccountable. It puzzles the proverbial 
oldest inhabitant. Perhaps it is due to an 
increase in population, and probably the 
scarcity of small fruits and vegetables and 
the high price of poultry have something to 














OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 


Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 


prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 





Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO.,. 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 








PEAR, LOUISE BONNE. 





do with it. When other things are high, 
people, for some reason, take to eating eggs. 

*“No; they are not being held in cold 
storage. On the contrary, the cold storage 
stock is almost gone. There would be no 
object in holding them any longer, with 
prices as high as they are now.” 

** But it is rumored,’’ said the reporter, 
** that in one cold storage house alone there 
are at the present time 250,000 cases of 
eggs.” 

* That is absolutely absurd. I don’t sup- 
pose it has five thousand cases of eggs, and 
you may tell your readers that if it were 
not for cold storage they would now be pay- 
ing $1 apiece for eggs, instead of four cents. 
The cold storage houses are public bene- 


factors. They equalize the supply of 
eggs throughout the year. During the 
months of March, April and May 


more eggs are produced than can pos- 
sibly be consumed. The cold storage 
warehouses take these eggs that would 
otherwise spoil and preserve them for the 
time when there are practically no eggs. If 
it were not for this it would not be worth 
while for any one to keep hens. The eggs 
would hardly bring a cent a dozen, and it is 
worth mentioning, too, that the cold storage 
people do not always make money out of 
the business. In some seasons they lose $1 
or $2 a case.’’ 

Other inquiries among the city dealers in 
eggs brought forth practically the same 
replies. 

**Six weeks ago we thought there were 
going to be more eggs than could be used,”’ 
said a prominent wholesaler. ‘‘ Now the 
stock in cold storage is so reduced that we 
begin to see the end of it.’’ 

One merchant hinted that the retailers 
might be charging higher prices than was 
necessary. 

Eggs are not quite so high at wholesale as 
they were two weeks ago, but the retailers 
still keep up the price. 

The only prospect of relief in the situa- 
tion lies in the weather. If it is warm in 
the South and Southwest, the supply of 
eggs will increase so fast that the market 
will go to pieces and the housekeepe: will 
rejoice. If, onthe other hand, the winter 
should be a severe one, no appreciable 
change can be expected before March. 

New York has received this season 250,000 
cases ‘of eggs in excess of its supply last 
year. In Chicago, one of the great storing 
places of the country, there were last Sat- 
urday night 116,000 cases of eggs, and the 
output of the week was twenty-seven thou- 
sand. At that rate, the supply will be ex- 
hausted by January. In Boston, on Nov 
30,'there were seventy-three thousand cases, 
as against 114,000 on the corresponding day 
last year, and the same condition prevails 
in all the markets. 





Egg Market Firm. 


Dealers generally express the view that 
present prices will be fully maintained so 
long as the weather remains cold. A long 
spell of unreasonably warm weather would 
greatly increase the supply from the South 
and Southwest and prices would break. 
But at present the tendency is for firm and 
rising prices in response to the holiday de- 
mand. 

Chapin & Aaams: ‘“ Receipts are light 
and prices steady. Storage eggs tend 
higher and are in active demand. The 
course of the market will depend largely on 
the weather, which controls the supply.”’ 


Horticuitural. 


Weak Cranberry Markets. 


Cranberries are in rather heavy supply. 
The market is a shade weaker, that is to 
say, although prices are not actually lower, 
for most sales, there are some dealers who 
have so much stock on hand that they some- 
times cut under a little to make desirable 
sales. One of the leading Boston dealers 
said: ‘‘ Receipts are rather large. If grow- 
ers will hold back for a time, the market 
will pull through, but it will not if there is 
much further increase in the supply. The 
crop on the Cape was short, but it was very 
large in New Jersey. I am advising my 
shippers to hold back for the present.”’ 








Fruit and Vegetables. 
Trade is so far rather quiet, the holiday 
demand being not yet much in evidence. 
The effect of the Southern freeze is shown 


in the extremely high prices for Southern. 


truck. Some of it being injured by freezing 
sell low, thus making a very wide range 
from to) to bottom. Thus some frosted 
string beans sell as lowas $2 per crate or 
basket, while jobbing sales of choice lots are 
reported as high as $11 per crate. The sit- 
uation is favorable for hothouse vegetables; 
although marked advances have not taken 
place, lettuce and tomatoes are firm and 
working upward. 

Native outdoor vegetables are about as 
last quoted, but cabbages and squashes 
have been steadily advancing. Squashes 
have been selling too low all the season, 
taking into consideration the shortness of 
the crop infthe East and high prices of most 
other vegetables. The present advance 
should be maintained. Cabbages are with- 
out doubt a short crop, as has been sug- 
gested in these columns several times the 
past season. Dealers hold very firm at pres- 








ent figures. Red cabbages are very scarce 
and high. Turnips have been selling rather 
low compared with potatoes and cabbages. 
With any further rise in potatoes an ad- 
vance in turnips would not be surprising. 
Onions are in moderate supply and firm at 
quotations. Potatoes are steady and ship- 
ments small on account of cold weather. 
Bermudas are beginning to arrive. 

Field beans have been working down for 
some time, and the general tendency is in 
buyer’s favor. 





Foreign Apple Markets. 

Latest cable advices from the different 
apple markets of Great Britain to G. A. 
Cochrane continue to show improvement in 
prices for strictly well conditioned fruit. 
There is considerable poor stuff hanging 
around, but with advices from America of 
very light shipments the general impression 
is that a steady improvement can be looked 
for after this, but only for good conditioned 
parcels. Nets continue tocome for strictly 
fine conditioned stuff, all the way from 
$i.75 to $2 for the red varieties, and some 
Golden Russets. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Dec. 12 were 
43,913 barrels, including 12,721 barrels from 
Boston, 15,422 barrels from New York, 4896 
barrels from Portland, 4512 barrels from 
Halifax and 6262 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. The total shipments included 17,040 
barrels to Liverpool, 9141 barrels to 
London, 6137 barrels to Glasgow and 
11,595 barrels to various ports. The 
shipnients for the same _ week’ last 
year were 68,758 barrels. The total ship- 
ments since the opening of the season 
have been 2,424,923 barrels, against 1,635,946 
barrels for the same time last year. The 
total shipments this season include 427,639 
barrels from Boston, $34,551 barrels from 
New York, 133,432 barrels from Portland, 
728,132 barrels from Montreal, 270,674 bar- 
rels from Halifax, 15,837 barrels from St 
John and 14,658 barrels from Annapolis. 

=> 


Apple Market Quiet But Firm. 


The critical period in the apple market 
seems to have passed fully as well as ex- 
pected, and a firmer tone is now evident. 
Most dealers expect present rates to be 
fully maintained and very likely increased 
later in the season. Choice and fancy 
grades of the standard varieties are not 
over plenty, and such are quite readily sold 
at top quotations given. Some quote $2.75 
as top for Baldwins, which is 25 cents 
higker tnan the limit in our quotations. 
This is for fancy Maine fruit, which sells 
higher than Massachusetts or New Hamp- 
shire at this season, on account of its long- 
keeping qualities. The lower grades are 
unchanged in value and are not in much 
request. 

Thereport of the National Apple Shippers 
Association shows for Dee. 1, 735,210 bar- 
rels of apples less in storage than in the 
same time last year, and in Canada there 
were 149,300 barrels less. The amount re- 
maining in growers’ hands is apparently 
much less than last year at this time. The 
stock in storage is already being consider. 
ably reduced a month earlier than occurred 
last year. The foreign markets have passed 
the usual period of heaviest arrivals and the 
demand abroad being good, the general situ- 
ation should remain favorable the balance 
of the season. It is evident that a good 
proportion of the crop of 1903, because of 
distance, scarcity of fabor and barrels and 
the early freeze, has never reached the 
markets and never will. There are stilla 
great many apples in Canada and in some 
other distant sections, but the foreign de- 
mand is likely to keep them away from the 
home markets. 





<> 
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Current Happenings. 

William R. Plunkett, who died on Mon- 
day at Pittsfield, Mass., where he was born, 
was a constant benefactor of the Berkshire 
Atheneum, and he was one of its honored 
trustees. A bust of his distinguished father, 
Thomas F. Plunkett, is among the cher- 
ished treasures of the institution. The 
younger Mr. Plunkett was one of the 
committee to whom Zenas Crane in- 
trusted the plans for the presentation of the 
fine museum of natural history and art 
to the county seat. Mr. Plunkett labored 
earnestly for the betterment of the Athe- 
nxeum, and made many valuable gifts to it 
in a quiet and unpretentious way. At the 
unveiling, last June, in the Pittsfield City 
Hall Park, of the sun-dial, which stands 
on the site of the famous old elm, Mr. 
Plunkett furnished a paper’ of rare historic 
interest pertinent to the time and the 
place. He was interested in many manu- 
facturing enterprises, and was the presi- 
dent of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, and it wiil be remembered that 
in declining an invitation to attend an in- 
surance men’s banquet in Boston several 
months ago, he was both facetious and com- 
plimentary, after a fashion that was highly 
appreciated. He was, though an ardent 
Democrat, a great friend of Senator Hoar, 
and he planned to present to the Atheneum 
our senior senator’s recently published 
** Autobiography of Seventy Years,’’ which 
he much admired. As a public speaker, 
though he seldom appeared upon the plat- 
form of late years, he was highly esteemed, 
but his chief claims to remembrance rest on 








his efforts to increase the happiness of his 
neighbwrs by the diffusion of good literature 
and in his active labors for the promotion 
of city improvements. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals did a golden deed last week 
when it prevented the use of a tame deer for 
a hunt at Lakewood. A wild animal has 
some chance for his life when he is pursued 
by the hounds, but a poor creature who has 
been made more or less of a pet cannot out- 
speed the dogs which follow him and which 
will tear him to pieces if they are not called 
off in time. Stag-hunting is but pitiful 
sport at best, in which even the huntsman 
is sometimes killed, and, after all, it is but 
little better than bull-fighting, at which the 
Anglo-Saxon mind revolts. It may be justi- 
fiable enough to shoot a deer who is preying 
on the farmer’s grain, but to let him loose 
from captivity just for the sake of chasing 
him up hill and down dale seems very near 
akin to barbarism. A fox may be pursued, 
for he is cunning as well as wild, and he 
has no respect for the farmyard where there 
are good fat hens, and invades it at his 
pleasure. But a tame beast, if he does wear 
antlers, should not be persecuted. Kill 
him if you like for venison, but spare him 
the agony of a protracted struggle for exist- 
ence. Well done, society with the long 
name! : 

Henry Steadman Nourse of Lancaster, 
Mass., who was graduated from Harvard 
some years ago, has left his Alma Mater in 
his will a fund of at least $50,000, which is 
to bear the name of the testator, and at the 
option of the president and fellows of the 
university it may constitute a permanent 
fund devoted to the needs of some of the 
departments, or may be used in the erection 
of buildings. The will leaves all personal 
and real property not included in other be- 
quests to Harvard, though it is not known 
how much the university will really receive. 

On Tuesday the Rev. Robert Collyer cele- 
brated his eightieth anniversary, and though 
he has long been a noted Unitarian pulpit 
orator, his early work in the ministry was 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was a blacksmith, however, 
when he came to this country from England 
at the age of twenty-seven. After he be- 
came a Unitarian missionary preacher he 
founded the Church of the Unity in Chicago, 
which he left in 1879 to become pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in New York, 
where he is at present, long to remain let 
us hope. He is an example of liberality of 
which Unitarianism is proud, for he would 
preach in any Protestant church to whivh 
he might be invited, and he has the broad 
outlook which prevents him from dwell- 
ing on denominational differences when he 
is preaching the gospel of love and char- 
ity. He recognizes the brotherhood of man 
among the people of all worthy creeds, and 
is always ready to give to them the right 
hand of fellowship. 
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Produce Notes. 


California berries are in evidence. Bos- 
ton dealers ask 75 cents per pint box re- 
tai lfor strawberries and blackberries in 
good condition. Much of this class of fruit 
arrives in very bad shape. 

Boston dealers in Christmas greens re- 
port the situation indicating a rather light 
demand, but the outlook may improve. Ke- 
ceipts about as usual. Holly wreaths are 
quoted $9 to $10 per one hundred, laurel 
wreaths $2 to 82.25 per dozen. Holly per 
case $3 to $3.50. 





There is a _ stronger tone to the 
hide market, with the demand more 
Sharp and values quoted stronger. The 


country kill of cattle in the West thus far 
has been small, but this colder weather 
should now cause some increase. 

The Government crop report, as expected, 
showed a low condition, 86.6, against 99.7 
last year and 86.7 two years ago. The area 
is thirty-two million acres or 2,070,000 acres 
less than last year and the same as two 
years ago. The indicated crop is 492,800,000 
bushels, against 571,000,000 bushels esti- 
mated last December, which has been lew- 
ered to 419,000,000 bushels, and the fina 
figures have;not been issued. Two,years ago 
when thearea and condition were the same 
as at present the indicated crop was 457,- 
600,000 bushels in December and the final 
report showed only 411,000,000 bushels. 

The magnitude of the cold storage ware- 
housing business and its importance to the 
fruit industry are not generally recognized. 
Accurate siatistics are difficult to obtain, 
but in 1901 it was estimated that the capacity 
of the cold storage warehouses, including 
meat, egg and butter storage, was 150,000,- 
000 cubic feet of space, of which fifty mil- 
lion cubic feet, distributed in six hundred 
houses, were devoted to fruit storage. Since 
1901 there has been a large increase in the 
number of fruit-storage houses, especially 
in the apple-growing districts, where many 
plants, with a capacity of five thousand to 
thirty thousand barrels, have been erected 
in or near the orchards or at the railroad 
stations. 

The apple shipments from Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 12 were 537 barrels to 
London, 2074 barrels to Glasgow and 10,110 
barrels to Liverpool, a total of 12,721 bar- 
rels; same week last year, 15,201 barrels; 
total thus far this season, 427,639 barrels; 
same time in 1902, 551,288 barrels. 

Dealers say that muskmelon seed will be 
scarce and high next spring. Best lots are 
now held at $1.50 a pound, which is fifty 
per cent. higher than last year at this time. 
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—tThese officers were elected at the recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Grange at Worcester: Master, George S. Ladd, 
Sturbridge; overseer, Carleton D. Richardson, 
West Brookfield; lecturer, Charles H. Rice, 
Leominster; steward, John E. Gifford, Sutton; 
assistant steward, C. H. Sabin, Amherst; chap- 
lain, Rev. A. H. Wheelock, Millis; treasurer, 
Francis A. Harrington, Worcester; secretary, 
W.N. Howard, South Easton; gate-keeper, I. 
H. Lamb, Stoughton; Pomona, Miss Mary E. 
Cutler, Holliston; Flora, Miss Ethel C. Plumb, 
Springfield; Ceres, Mrs. Mary E. Jewett, Worces- 
ter; lady assistant steward, Mrs. Mable Thomp- 
son, Hopkinton. 

——There are only 270,000 Indians left in this 
country, according to the Interior Department 
report. This includes also the squaws and the 
papooses. 

——The Vermont Farm Machine Company has 
decided to offer special cash prizes to students 
taking the short winte: course in dairy farming 
in Amherst, Mass., making the highest scoring 
butter as follows: First prize, $18; second prize, 
$10. The total number of prizes now offered is 
thirteen, in sums varying from $50 for the highest 
first prize to $5. The total prizes offered aggre- 
gate $233. 

-——The potato ‘shipments over the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad for the past month of 
November amount to 388,614 bushels. These 
figures compare well with those of last year 
when, in the same month, but 273,414 bushels 
were shipped. The 1901 crop, however, amounted 
to 422,981 bushels for the same month. j 

—tThe ninth annual dairy school of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture will open at 
Durham on Tuesday, Jan. 5, and continue ten 
weeks, closing on March 15. 

——The law providing a liberal bounty for the 
killing of foxes, rattlesnakes, bears, lynx and 
hedge hogs cost the State of Vermont during the 
past year $7789. The last legislature added 
hedge hogs to the list of non-desirable wild ani- 
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mals, with the result that 7224 were slaagh- 
tered between Dec. 11, 1902, and April 1, 1903, for 
which the State paid. $2167. In addition during 
the year ending the first there were 507 foxes, 117 
rattlesnakes, 65 bears and 74 lynx killed. 

—tThe annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Creamery Association at Greenfield, Jan. 27-28, 
is expected to be one of the largest and most at- 
tractive ever held in the State. A butter and 
dairy exhibit will be a prominent feature. 

——The steady reduction in the cotton produc- 
tion of the United States in recent years is re- 
sulting in vigorous and ‘systematic efforts by 
European countries to establish a cottor-produc- 
ing industry in other parts of the world, which 
Shall render them independent of the United 
States for this important staple, which has for 
many years brought more money it.to this coun- 
try than any other single product of the farm or 
factory. Prior to 1898 the cotton production of 
the United States steadily increased, and this 
country became the great cotton producer of the 
world, supplying fully three-fourths, and in many 
cases four-fifths of the woild’s cotton. In 1898 
the crop was the unprecedented figure of 11,199,- 
994 bales, and in 1899 had reached 11,274,840 bales. 
From that period began a reduction of cotton 
production, the figures for 1900 being 9,436,416 
bales; for 1901, 10,383,422 bales; for 1902, 10,680,680 
bales, and the Department of Agriculture now 
announces an estimate of 9,964,000 bales for 1903. 
The total value of cotton exported from the 
United States since 1870 is $7,339,658,392, and 
from 1800 down to the present time $11,237,926,- 
092. 

——The seventeenth annual banquet of the 
Boston Market Gardeners Association was held 
in Boston, Dec. 11. About 150 ladies and gentle- 
men attended. The offivers of the Market Gar- 
deners Association are: W. W. Rawson, presi- 
dent; J. R. Wellington and W. H. Derby, vice- 
presidents; J. B. Shurtleff, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. 

—The condition of the Grange in New 
Hampshire is very gratifying, as announced by 
State Master N. J. Batchelder at the annual 
meeting, Tuesday, Dec.15. The total member- 
ship Sept. 30, 1902, was 25,362. The total mem- 
bership Sept. 30, 1903, was 26,861, showing a net 
gain over alllosses of 1489. The total member- 
ship of the Pomona granges Sept. 30, 1902, was 
7647. The total membership Sept. 30, 1903, was 
8094, showing a net gain in this degree of the 
order of 447 during the year. It is understood 
that State Master Batchelder will not accent re- 
nomination. 

—tThe total exports from the United States to 
Africa have grown with great rapidity—from 
$5,19€,480 in 1893 to $38,436,853 in 1903, being more 
than seven times as much in 1903 as in 1893; 
while to Asia and Oceania our exports grew 
from $28,064,038 in 1893 to $95,827,528 in 1903; to 
South America, from $32,639,077 in 1893 to $4l,- 
137,872 in 1903; to North America other than the 
United States, from $119,788,889 in 1893 to 
$215,482,769 in 1903; and to Europe from $661,- 
976,710 in 1893 to $1,029,256,657 in 1903. That 
there is still room for a growth in exports to 
South Africa, and that our share in supplying 
that market still falls far below that of the 
United Kingdom, is evident from the fact that 
the total value of merchandise exported from 
Great Britain to her South African colonies in 
1902 was $125,280,000, against a total of $28,780,105 
exported from the United States in that year to 
all British possessions in Africa. 
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ee Prisoner,” ‘*Her Wants upplied,” 
tive to C:ts,” “The Homeless Cat,” *A Cat 
Story,” “The Si ms ! Cat,” “ A Hospital 
tales. The volume, aside from being an 
tise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 

book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No autaor ci uld be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and generas 
care, it be: in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“ft comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of ngeree will find this book interesting 
reading.”— ry Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instru tive in this book.”=—School 
Lducation, Minneapolis. 

‘* It seems to us abook which those who are fond o< 
ca*s will be glad to read.”—George T. Augell, in Our 
Dumb Boston. 
volume, both for the owners of the 
ra and othe: cats. It is tastfully bound and 

1.°—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
* Volume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
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Lewiston Journal included some sage edi- 
torial advice on cotton growing. 


Tree State? 





wound in and out of the parlor furniture, 
as a real substitute for the honest old 


spider, real or figurative. 





The annual meetings of the Grange in 
several Eastern States show a very prosper- 
ous condition of the order, and in some 
cases a substantial growth. Resolutions 
passed indicate a general interest in ques- 
tions concerning taxation, monopolies, rail- 
way tariffs, as well as various local mat- 
ters. ae 


Out in Sarcoxie, Mo., there is said to be 
organizing an “Old Maid’s Mutual Aid” 
association to assist its members during the 
trying hours of the approaching leap year. 
It seems rather a mistake, however, to bar 
widows onaccount of their experience ; but 
perhaps the society proposes to employ the 
services of a professional coach. 
=> 

We are distinctly grieved that some of 
the Newton milkmen have been proved 
guilty of making free with other milkmen’s 
milk cans. The spectacle of a milk can, sit- 
ting unprotected on the early morning door- 
step and seen only by the milkman, the cop 
or an occasional belated reveller, has 
always been to us a touching example of 
human honesty. 
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Patriotic Americans will naturally hope 
that the original first book of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”? will come to America, even while 
some of them wonder incidentally whether 
Milton isn’t the fellow whom Sir Henry Irv- 
ing recently dramatized. We heard only the 
other day of a fair compatriot who recog- 
nized Victor Hugo as one of Jerome K. 
Jerome’s ‘‘characters.”’ 
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Persons who receive a camera among their 
other Christmas presents will do well to 
beware of over-devotion to the art of pho- 
tography. There is a real estate man out 
in California who has a camera in which he 
recently enthusiastically photographed a 
suit of his own clothes, apparently just to 
see how they would look on somebody else. 
And as a result his wife is seeking a legal 
separation. ae 


A German statis:ician, so it is reported, 
recently kept an account of the number of 
errors in language committed by the mem- 
bers of the Reishstag during a single ses- 
sion, and found 3767, all more or less palpa- 
ble. It would interest us to have this stat- 
istician attend a meeting of an American 
political body, simply for purposes of com- 
parison—a meeting of the new school com- 
mittee, for example. 

The winter meetings of th: Connecticut 
Board of Agriculture have improved greatly 
during the past few years. This location 
for the session held this week is in Middle- 
town at the lower end of the rich valley 
district and in the heart of a thrifty, pro- 
gressive dairy, fruit, tobacco and general 
farming section, where mild climate, strong 
clay loam soils and intelligent methods 
unite to develop one of the very best farm- 
ing regions in New England. 
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One of the most sensib!e resolutions at 
the Massachusetts State Grange meeting 
was that for a law giving a farmer some 
control of the fish and game raised on his 
own land. Noargument is needed to show 
the outrageous nonsense of the present sit- 
uation, which forbids for the greater part 
of the year the farmer from taking or sell- 
ing the live products of his own woodland 
and water areas, only to turn them over to 
other people during the “‘ open ”’ season. 
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The attempt to publicly criticise the Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural college at one of 
the Athol meetings, was one of a series of 
similar incidents on such occasions, and as 
usual, the college had no lack of prompt 
and able defenders. The college and ex- 
periment station have done a great work, 
and it is believed they command the general 
confidence of the farming public. There 
are nope better in New England or ip other 
sections of similar agricultural prominence. 
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In this season of the occasional election 
bet and its attendant foolishness we read 
with interest of the gentleman in Silicia 
who agreed to shave off his beloved mus- 
tache, not as an election wager, but on the 
agreement of some less admiring friends 
that they would thereupon devote a certain 
sum toa charity in which he was interested. 
The sum was devoted, but the next day 
there came before the committee not the 
gentleman minus the mustache, but a nete 
from his wife. The husband, said this note, 
could not shave off the mustache in ques- 
tion because he had at best only a half in- 
terest init; to make assurance doubly sure, 
his wife had locked him up in his chamber; 
and now what’did his friends propose to do 
about it? What they have decided to do 
about it the news from Silicia has unfortu- 
nately not yet informed us. 
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A difference of opinion of course exists as 
to just how the limited money supply of 
the colleges should be applied. The critics 
would apparently favor an investment in 
fancy stock and other showy equipment 
which could be taken around the country to 
make asensation atthe fairs. This is the 
idea of certain Western colleges, and it 
makes very good advertising when oneof the 
professors buys and fattens a champion 
steer or heavy-weight hog. But so far as 
concerns the education of the students, it is 
a question whether a few dollars each spent 
for a trip to a large stock show would 
not produce more valuable results. Yet 
after all is said there is truth in 
the underlying notion that the run- 
ning equipment of most farm colleges 
is not what it should be. The buildings 
and scientific outfit have absorbed a large 
proportion of the income. It is now time to 
improve the equipment to such an extent 
that the most approved appliances and 
methods, the best live stock may be seen 
and studied by students and visitors. With- 
out doubt, the colleges and stations would 
like to do all this, and mor, if they had the 
money, and it is believed that larger appro- 
priations in this line would be one of the 
best possible uses of the public funds. 
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Indications are that early broilers and 
roasters will be high next spring. Many 








The agricultural columns of last week’s 


Is the 
climate changing in that part of the Pine 


One can hardly imagine a ‘‘ spider’s web,” 
however ingeniously a ball of twine is 


Christmas tree. From any known point of 
view there is no Christmas spirit in a 


chicks at about this time have been un- 
able to do s0, because of the scarcity and 
high price of good fertile eggs suitable for 
the purpose. Chicks grown under present 
conditions will cost money. There is five 
or six cents for each egg, to begin with. Not 
more than half at the average at this season 
will hatch and produce a live chick, which 
makes each bird cost fully ten cents in 
the incubator. Of these, only about 
one-half may live long enough to 
reach market age. Thus each chicken 
costs twenty cents outright, besides care 
and food. Squab broilers in March bring 
about ninety cents a pair, but after meet- 
ing the expenses mentioned, besides cost of 
dressing, packing, express and commission, 
the margin is really quite close. So small 
and uncertain is the usual price, in fact, 
that only the most skilled, well-equipped 
growers continue long in the business. Of 
those who attempt to raise winter chickens, 
the greater number fail and give up after a 
few years trial. Those who succeed have 
vigorous stock, a first-class plant and a 


























new one may appear. Nowadays, 


In the astro-photographic 


women examine every plate which 


heavens. 
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A Gain for Milk Shippers. 





no predictions concerning them can be made, 
and no astronomer can tell where or when & 
, of course, 
the most careful watch plein oper 


Harvard University several pictures of the 
heavens are taken every night, and tgined 


from the exposures. Over one hundred 
thousand photographs of the heavens have 
thus accumulated, and it is perfectly possible 
by comparison and careful tracing of stars 
believed to be new to determine exactly 
whether any star concerning which interest 
has been excited is really new or not. The 
records which Harvard University is giving 
to future generations in regard to stars as 
they appear nowadays will, if preserved, 
as every care is being taken to preserve 
them, make impossible two thousand years 
from now discussion concerning possible 
stars in the East or anywhere else in the 






















Milk producers have a powerful weapon 
in new open freight rate on milk. Whether 
to use it for the present, and if so, how, is 
likely to be a subject for discussion at the 
January meeting. If cans are provided, 
there is nothing to prevent the local unions 
from shipping milk direct to Beston and 
setting up independent milk routes. To es- 
tablish a permanent market in this way 
would certainly require considerable capi- 
tal and quite a high degree of business abil- 
ity. It would be necessary to form a ocor- 
poration or some other closer form of organ- 
ization than the present union, and to raise 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to provide 
cans, set up selling stations and pay run- 
ning expenses. 

The seriousness of such an attempt is 
fully realized by those who know the diffi- 
culty sometimes met in paying the small 
present yearly expenses of the union. Yet 
aclosely organized company, with plenty 
of money behind it, must somehow be got 
together before the producers can be suid to 
have the situation fully in hand. Mean- 
while, in the event of a strike, the freight 
rates will be a help, even with the present 


working knowledge of the best methods. 
For the right men there is a living profit in 
any business, but there is rather less of a 
chance for the out-of-date, blundering, 
poorly equipped person in the winter- 
broiler business than in any other branch 
of the poultry industry. 

=> 


An Inspiring Woman Lecturer. 


Women who talk on literature are as 
numerous today as the proverbial black- 
berries of August. But women lecturers 
who can give one in an hour something 
that stays by concerning the writer chosen 
asa subject are painfully few. To this 
latter class, however, certainly belongs 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey, who has almost 
finished her course of eight Tuesday-morn- 
ing lectures at the Vendome on Great 
English Poets. It was our good fortune to 
hear Miss Hersey discuss Shelley on Tues- 
day of last week, and we shall) long remem- 
ber the inspiration of the hour. The 
lecturer cleverly characterized Shelley as a 
boy with a great deal of the school-girl in 
him. The headlong, silly and impulsive 








A wound compelled Colonel Higginson, 
after two years of service, to return home 
from the war, and from that time to this he 
has been chiefly a literary man, the most 
gracious, the most kindly, 
most charming of which 
boast. But he could not 
withdraw, asso many writers do, from the 
affairs of the world in which he lives. Even 
at eighty we find him taking a vital interest 
in the municipal conduct of the city of his 
birth and winter home. His sharp arraign- 
ment last week of the politicians who have 
made utter confusion where peace and order 
should be is a splendid example of the kind 
of thing typical Americans should do in 
times of need. Were Colonel Higginson 
given to boasting, which he certainly is not, 
he might say with Ulysses: 

“ Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Lam a part of all that I have met.” 
His life is an inspiration and an example, 
for it shows with splendid clearness that not 
only are opportunities for romantic service 
and knightly deeds everywhere at hand in 
this America of ours, but also that to par- 
ticipate in them right valiantly is a heavenly 
calling of which all typical Americans 
should be partakers. 
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Hale on Fruit Growing. 


Abstract of an address on “‘ The Commer- 
cial Side of Fruit Growing,’”’ by J. H. Hale, 
South Glastonbury, Ct., at the mid-winter 
meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
at Middletown, Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 


18. 

If 1903 had been left off the calendar, or 
American fruit growers with all their plants 
and treescould have slept over until 1904, 
many think it might have been as well! 
While there have been satisfactory re- 
sults with some fruits in a few favored 
sections, frosts, drought, floods and unsea- 
sonable conditions generally cut the heart 
out of both pleasure and profit of the 1903 
fruit crop, and even for growth of trees and 
plants the season was far from satisfac- 
tory. Insect and fungus troubles, grass 


things which we associate with girls at 
school were part of Shelley. He believed 
that whatever of goodness or value was to 
be done in the world must be done at once. 
He could not wait for the gradual righting 
of wrongs,—and he would even tie his 
own hands in too hasty attempts to 
be of help. As he so well said of him- 
self, his was ever ‘“‘strength girt round 
with weakness.” 

Shelley, in Miss Hersey’s opinion, stands 
for intellectual beauty in poetry just as 
Keats stands for sensuous beauty. Shelley 
held poetry to be, as he said, “the record 
of the best and happiest moments of. the 
happiest and best men.” Forthis reason 
he often struck, as did others of his time, 
the autobiographic note in what he wrote. 
This note is no longer held to be in good 
taste, but we must remember, in judging 
Shelley, that times and standards have 
changed. He by no means transgressed 
the laws of propriety as they were under- 
stood in his own time. Moreover, when he 
sings of love it 1s in so ethereal and so 
radiant a fashion that one scarcely knows 
whether his mistress is a real woman or 
only an ideal creature. His ‘* Epipsychid- 
ion’ is exquisite in its beauty and exalta- 
tion. ‘“‘The Skylark’? Miss Hersey char- 
acterized as ‘‘a great musical Sursum 
Corda.” It is increasingly, she said, dem- 
onstrating its power to uplift and inspire 
men; and it is at the same time adding 
greatly to the reputation of its writer. 

In a word, Miss Hersey seems by no means 
to be of Matthew Arnold’s opinion concern- 
ing Shelley. Arnold, it will be remem- 
bered, called the author of ‘* Prometheus 
Unbound ” “ a beautiful, ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.”” That Shelley’s luminous wings 
often fluttered in the void Miss Hersey 
would grant, but that they fluttered in vain 
she would strenuously and emphatically 
deny. 
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Ster of Bethlehem and Other 
Sters. 


The question, ‘‘ What was the Star of 
Bethlehem ?’’ which has puzzled mankind 
for many ages, is interestingly answered 
by Garrett P. Serviss, in the Christmas num- 
ber of Everybody’s Magazine. Of course, 
for those who accept as a miraculous phe- 
nomenon the light that guided the Wise Men 
from the East to the manger in which Christ 
was born, there is no question at all con- 
cerning the Star. But in these days the 
number of those who believe in miracles is 
comparatively limited. Most of us prefer 
to find, if we can, a physical explanation for 
such a sign as the Magi saw. Todo this is 
by no means to diminish the beauty of the 
Christmas legend either. 

Dr. Van Dyke wrote a few years ago a 
Christmas story called ‘‘The Other Wise 
Man,’’ and people said he had done a beauti- 
ful piece of work. Why should it be less 
beautiful to find a reasonable explanation 
for the Star of Bethlehem? So to do de- 
tracts not a jot or a tittle, we hold, from 
the wonderful Story we are remembering 
with particular reverence at this time of 
year. That natural phenomena of a con- 
spicuous character, when appearing at con- 
siderable intervals of time, are readily for- 
gotten by the majority of mankind, is proved, 
Mr. Serviss believes, by the continually re- 
curring wonder excited by the successive 
reappearances in the evening sky of the 
planet Venus. ‘‘ These reappearances are 
separated by intervals of only five hundred 
and eighty-four days, and Venus remains 
visible as a gradually brightening evening 
star during several months at atime; and 
yet, invariably, when she approaches her 
most brilliant phase, thousands of excited 
people take her for some novel celestial 
phenomenon. For this reason the planet 
Venus plays a part in the Star of Bethlehem 
tradition.”’ - 

The writer then advances the very tenable 
theory that the planet Venus was nearing 
her brightest phase as an evening star when 
the Magi, traveling across the desert toward 
the West, observed her and followed to 
“the place where the young child lay.” If 
their arrival in Palestine coincided nearly 
with the period of Venus’ inferior conjunc- 
tion with the sun, she would have been at 
her brightest when the mountains of the 
Holy Land were approached, and would 
seem early in the evening to touch the 
nearby horizon where Bethlehem lay as if 
to indicate that there was the end of the 
journey. And very shortly after the arrival 
of the Magi she would disappear from the 
sky, being swallowed in the ove:powering 
rays of the sun. ‘“ The nature of Venus 
might easily have been unknown to the 
Wise Men,’”’ says Mr. Serviss. “ Their 
wisdom was doubtless of a speculative, 
metaphysical and mystical character, which 
would readily accept as miraculous an un- 
usual phenomenon that seemed to have 
some special relation to themselves.”’ 

The other hypothesis concerning the Star 
of Bethlehem is that it was a temporary 
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Star, one of those which are so erratic that 


















organization. Large shippers, and groups 


of small shippers, may buy for themselves 
enough cans for holding their milk and sell 
from the car directly to peddlers: The 


scarcity produced by the strike would 
make selling a simple matter, at least in 
cold weather, and the freight of three to 
eight cents per can, according to railroad 
and distance, would be a great improve- 
ment on the present zone system, and 
would enable the producers to sell as low 
as necessary to offset tactics which the con- 
tractors might put in practice. 


A Typical American. 


The most comprehensivesand illuminating 
article ever published about Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who, on Tuesday 
reached his eightieth milestone, has the title 
we have here used. Printed originally by 
Madame Rentzon in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the article has recently been trans- 
lated into excellent English by E. M. Wal- 
ler. Thus we have now at hand a reliable 
and altogether satisfactory account of a 
many-sided and highly interesting life. 
Shakspere’s assertion that one man in his 
time plays many parts is particularly true 
of Mr. Higginson. ‘Before he became 
colonel, historian, reformer, essayist and 
above all, the typieal embodiment of a coun- 
try, a social class and a character not to be 
found elsewhere,”’ says Madame Bentzon, 
**he was the Rev. T. W. Higginson.” This 
first phase of the Cambridge scholar’s life 
is frequently lost sight of in theee latte: 
days. 

Yet Mr. Higginson was a very earnest 
minister at one stage of his career; he comes 
of a distinguished line ot Puritan parsons. 
The Rev. Francis Higginson, who in 1629 
landed in the harbor of Salem with a load of 
emigrants destined for the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, did much toward making his- 
tory. The words he uttered when he left 
England have become immortal: “ We will 
not say, as the Separatists did, ‘ Farewell, 
Rome! Farewell, Babylon!’ But we will 
say: ‘ Farewell, dear England! Farewell, 
the Christian Church in England, and all 
the Christian friends there!’’’ Small won- 
der that the Cambridye-bred descendants of 
this noble clergyman himself chose the cleri- 
cal profession after hearing Theodore Par- 
ker preach. Very naturally, too, this min- 
ister soon became interested in the cause 
of Abolition. Heartand soul then he gave 
himself to the often fierce conflicts of which 
Boston was the centre at a time when 





the Fugitive Slave Law was being sternly 


resented by alittleband of those who dearly 
loved liberty. Worcester, Higginson’s 
second parish, had become a hotbed of 
Abolitionist endeavor. The young clergy- 
man’s church in the beautiful central Mas- 
sachusetts city was free, and therefore able 


to render great service to the cause its min- 


ister had espoused. Often the parsonage 


concealed hunted slaves in those days, and 
once a fugitive young woman was all winter 


long under the protection of the Worcester 
minister. 
Higginson, however,as Madame Bentzon 


acutely observes, was from the start “less 


a clergyman, as we understand the word, 
than a zealous missionary.”’ In 1856, he 
went out to Kansas as an agent for the Na- 
tional Committee of the Emigrants’ Aid 
Society, and there he soon found himself 
marked out as a dangerous person and 
threatened on all hands. That he rose to the 
occasion we may be sure. I[t was during 
this stay in the disputed territory that Hig- 
ginson met the famous John Brown, him- 
self a New Englander,and almost fanatic- 
ally devoted to the cause of abolition. 

One of ‘the most beautiful and convincing 
things Mr. Higginson has written is entitled 
“A Visit to John Brown’s Household in 
1859.” He had come to North Elba to take 
Mrs. Brown to see her husband in prison, 
and while she made preparations for the 
journey, he read to the women who sewed 
the papers which gave an account of the 
trial and the evidence of the accused. To 
have been thus intimately associated with 
the family of the martyr who helped free 
the slaves, is perhaps the thing of which 
Higginson might best be proud. He proba- 
bly is most proud,however, of his connection 
with the first colored regiment in the civil 
war. After Brown’s death it was asif the 
spirit of the humble friend, who—just fifty- 
five years ago this month—gave his life on 
the gallows at Charieston, Va., that slaves 
might be men, had entered into the young 
Massachusetts minister. ‘‘ He then tried to 
do with his pioneer regiment,”’ says Madame 
Bentzon, “what is rarely done—to make 
his actions conform with his principles, 
braving the criticism and the raillery of even 
those who served the same cause that he did, 
for his own part caring very little for the 
results of a daring enterprise, so long as he 


was more interesting to watch the 
gradual progress of these big children 
turned by two months of military discipline 
into musket-bearing men.” 


and weeds were all in abundant evidence, 
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appear on the surface of the earth, but the 
anemones should be covered about an inch. 
Each pot should be plainly marked with 
date and contents, watered moderately and 


kept ina dark place, but care should be 


taken that ratsand mice do not nibble these 
succulent seeds during the hibernating 
period. 

In something like six weeks these may be 
removed to a sunny window, with an 
even temperature of about 70°. Water 
freely, so that the saucer is never dry. 
This is especially important with anem- 
ones, as even a temporary failure in 
the supply of moisture is almost sure to 
blast the buds. A window garden should 
have plenty of fresh air, but be shielded 
from draughts, as these often prove fatal to 
flower stalks. A portable screen that can 
stand between the garden of bulbs and any 
sudden inroad of air is a valuable poss s- 
sion. Removal to a north or east window 
will greatly prolong the blossoming time of 
must bulbous plants. As anemones, how- 
ever, send up a succession of flower buds, 
they do best in continuous sunsbine. 

If a more rapidly grown plant be desired, 
as all those mentioned require from eight to 
ten weeks after planting to reach the 
height of their blossoming glory, nothing 
better than the Chinese sacred lily can be 
found. These require but two or three 
weeks time after planting and less care 
than any other class of bulbs. Plaee as 
many as can stand in the bottom of a bowl 
or glass dish. As the necessary nourisb- 
ment is contained in the bulb and the water 
only serves to set it free, there is no danger 
of crowding. Cover these with pebbles 
about halfway up, and then cover the whole 
with water. Chinese lilies do not require 
a high temperature, much finer results 


being secured in something like 56° and 
no harm being done in instances where 
athin coating of ice has formed over the 
water. They need, however, quantities of 
light, their white and golden blossoms 
seeming fairly to drink up the sun’s rays 
and expand visibly under their touch. 

* A house without plants,’”’ says Charles 
Skinner, in the New York Tribune, ‘‘is 
little better than a home without a child, a 
cat or an open fire. A householder may not 
be able to afford paintings, her porcelains 
may suggest bargain counters, and her rugs 
have been made in Philadelphia, her walls 
may even hold a worsted motto, but with a 
blooming plant in the window, a long- 
fronded fern in the hallways, the simplest 
domicile is rescued from utter forlornness. 
** Unless one goes in for orchids and new 
strains of chrysanthemums, the expense of 
starting and maintaining numerous slips, 
which should be done about this time, is 
very slight. The dull red of the common 
earthenware pot is a comfortable tone in 
itself and a complement to the verdure of 
the ordinary plant. For bulbs, where the 
green is subordinate, the brilliant reds and 
purples of the blossoms do not harmonize 
so well with these. The lack of variety in 
size and shape is the chief drawback to this 
humble ware for general use. It is a won- 
derthat potters do not provide more vari- 
ety in this respect. There are plants with 
long parsnip-shaped roots that really ought 
to have an almost cylindrical pot, and 
others with thready, fanlike roots that 
need but shallow earth under the pres- 
ent limited circumstances. But all must 
go into the same shaped receptacle. There 
is a percentage of failure, of course, in all 
winter gardening, and one has after all to 
reach suceess through experience. It may 
sound fanciful, but there really are people 
for whom plants simply will nut grow or, at 
any rate, will not bloom. These people do 
exactly the same things with their floral 
possessions as do their successful neigh- 
bors, but all to no purpose. There are 
others again who have hardly to look at a 
stalk to make it bud. But for all it is worth 
a trial, this window gardening for the 
winter, as it cheers the gray days and keeps 
summer alive ip the heart till mother nat- 
ure’s long nap is over.’’ 
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and the year has been one without cash 
profit, yet rich in splendid experience to 
those who are in the fruit business to stay 
and who work with their eyes open. 

Few people realize what the vast increase 
in wealth, prosperity and refinement in our 
American people mean to the fruit-growing 
interests of our country. Where a dollar’s 
worth of fruit was consdmed ten years ago, 
ten dollars worth is wanted now. Unless 

all signs fail, one hundred dollars worth 

will be required ten years from now, and I 
for one want to be prepared to fully supply 
my ahare of this great demand. 

Which, however, is going to be for better 
and for more beautiful fruit, carefully 
graded and selected, honestly packed in 
neat, attractive packages of such size as can 
best be transported as directly as possible 
from field and orchard to consumer. The 
production and marketing of high-grade 
fruits is not likely to be overdone for many 
years to come, and commercial horticulture 
offers a most profitable opening to bring 
men and women who are willing to do 
things well. A ten-acre farm in New Eng- 
land, if rightly planted in small fruits and 
orchard, will give better support to a family 
than a two-thousand-dollar salary in the 
city. While a twenty-five-acre apple or- 
chard on some old hill is a far better invest- 
ment than a twenty-five thousand dollar life 
insurance policy. 

Farms that can be bought at from $2000 
to $5000 can, if intelligently cultivated in 
berry fields and orchards, be made to net 
their cost value each year from the sale ot 
fruits alone, to say nothing of the pleasure 
of it. With ever-increasing prosperity, 
many of our people are constantly seeking 
new outside investments, -and in recent 
years many supposedly intelligent people 
have invested freely in the stocks aud bonds 
of a whole lot of incorporated dishonesty, 
with the present probability of Josing it all; 
while had the same money been invested in 

Connecticut fruit lands and their develop- 
ment, the capital would have been secure 
and the dividends far greater than the 
average of our manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprises produce. The soil and cli- 

matic conditions of Connecticut for fruit 
growing are equal to the average of 

the country, while our nearness to the 
greatest markets give us a great advantage 

over most fruit-growing States. Better 
culture, feeding, thinning, spraying, more 

honest and careful packing, higher ideals 
all along the line, attractive family pack- 
ages and judicious advertising will enable 
us to reach the homes of most appreciating 

consumers and obtain highest prices. With 

our network of electric lines fast covering 
thickly populated New England, the trolley 

express, rural mail delivery, and most im- 

portant of all, the parcels post, that is com- 

ing next to handle our lighter and more val- 
uable products quickly and cheaply, the 
Counecticut land owner has bright pros- 
pects before him in commercial horticulture. 

The best business in sight today for ener- 

getic, educated young men and women, if 

they love the soil and trees and plants that 


can be grown thereon, is commercial horti- in 
+ - capable of protecting themselves from the 
culture in the northeastern United States. savage onslaughts of the desperado who 
mr seldom travels alone, but is usually accom- 
The Window Garden. panied by one or more companions as heart- 
For the lover of window gardens the time | less and brutal as himself. And he and his 
of bulb planting will soon be here, and | accomplices usually escape because their 
there arises the ever fresh question of what | nefarious acts are well planned to avoid 
to buy. To the amateur the catalogues detection. He selects some lonely spot, 
present such a gorgeous array of enticing | an alley or lane, where he can remain 
things, each one guaranteed better than the | concealed until his victim approaches, and 
other, that decision is a matter of difficulty. | which has an outlet through which he can 
Experience alone can bring the prompt / flee and outwit pursuers. 
judgment of the old bulb grower, but a} Why are the police so powerless in secur- 
little advice may be timely. ing these detestable thieves? It is, we be- 
First, perhaps, in point of popularity, | lieve, because officers are not as wisely dis- 
come the hyacinths. The single Dutch vari- | tributed as to locality as they might be. 
eties, La Grandesse, Norma, Reine des; They are not needed, as ageneral thing, 
Iacinthus, may be depended upon to yield | in the more frequented localities, but are 
magnificent spikes of bloom. Then there wanted in sparsely settled districts or in the 
are the narcissi. Of these the best are the| neighborhoods where alleyways abound. 
Empress, with its grand white trumpet and | It has often been remarked that policemen 
yellow perianth ; the Horsfieldi, with yellow | are seldom met upon the streets, and their 
trumpet, white perianth and exquisite fra- | whereabouts at night are often a mystery to 
grance, and the Sir Watkin, the largest daf-| the ordinary wayfarer. It may be that 
fodil grown. Its immense long stemmed | there are too few of them to make their 
blossoms, often four or five inches across, | presence felt, but surely their coming in 
show the tones of lemon yellow and tinted | certain sections should not be like angels’ 
orange. A few bulbs of these should be in- | visits, few and far between. They look fine 
cluded in every window garden. For use as | and numerous on parade, but in the silent 
cut flowers they have few equals. watches of the night they are sometimes 
Requiring treatment somewhat similar to | conspicuous by their absence. 
the narcissi are the anemones, flowers not | They have apparently accomplished little 
nearly so well known as they should be. | by their efforts in bringing the footpads 
They come in various shades and combina- | who infest the city in all localities to 
tions, but the loveliest are the pure whites, | justice. If they would only capture one 
blues and scarlets. Anemones should be/ or two of these sneaks who are meaner 
planted early, one bulb being allowed to | than even the kinchin in “ Oliver Twist,’ 
each four-inch pot. An inch or more of | who pilfered from littie children who 
broken crockery, charcoal or pebbles should | were sent on errands, there might be 
be placed in the bottom of each for drain- | some cessation of the outrages which pre- 
age. A’ soil composed of rich garden loam | vent women from going out at night alone 
and o)d, well-rotted manare in equal parts, | if they can help it, though too many of 
with a trowelful or two of soot and ashes to | them have no choice in the matter, and are 
a dozen pots, insures brilliancy of flower | obliged to be on the street after dark, 





Be Ye Vigilant! 


The epidemic of crime, if we may so cal) 
it, thatis prevailing in Boston and vicinity 
at the present time, calls for sme strenuous 
messures to prevent its further develop- 
ment. No doubt many of our young 
rowdies, encouraged by the success that has 
attended the perpetration of robberies on 
the highway and the street, have been ir- 
cited to attack detenceless women for the 
purpose of stealing from them. Nothing is 
so utterly contemptible as the assaulting of 
a woman for the purpose of obtaining a 
few dollars dishonestly. The old-time high- 
wayman had a certain chivalry about him, 
for he refused to steal from a member of the 
weaker sex, but the modern footpad is a 
coward, for he assails only those who are 








and foliage. The extreme point of a hya-/ tothe nature of their perfectly reputable 





It is not desirable to 


persistent law-breaking. 


” 
men. 
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were given heavy sentences thi 
deter others from following their «,. 
practices, and really it seems .. 
punishment could be too sever: ; 
who, we believe, would not Stop a! 
in their pursuit of plunder. It js | 
from striking a woman to taxing h. 


committee after the fashion fv! 
California in the days that succe..,: 
gold discovery, but one can see :|,.,: 
an organization might accomplish , 
deal of good in getting rid of 
who are terrorizing a communit; 


A policeman in a uniform is a s\-),; 
days, but one leading a street ;., 
prison would be a more impress), 
useful one. It is not expected ; 
police will be perfect, but they sh: 
more effective than Dogberry’s watch, 
if they do not “comprehend al! 
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Northern Vermont 


20, but with little snow. 


excellent condition for 
a small amount of snow, 
are coming into use. 


Usually this would be 
and acceptable, and so it 


and in some places so 


is also frozen to quite 


do not have this moisture 
time. Athaw and rain 


supply. 


where winter dairying is 


n >t to undertake it. 


dispose of, better to feed 
with it, enough to make 


better quality. In this 


such inferior fodders, if 
equivalent in grain given, 


ment to keep in fair condi 
grow poor. 


ently to be doing well. 


plain enough to show it. 
fed on poor fodder too 


Franklin County, Vt. 





be advanced not only ,by 


bacteria. 


Such discoveries would 


dition. 


there was sufficient water. 
over the State, I think, there isa scarcity, 


ence in the value compared with that of 


re 
The live stock equipment of the farm") 4) 


It appears that a scientist of th 
Department of Agriculture has produce 4 
strain of nitrogen-making bacteria, claimed 
to be of extraordinary vigor and very active 
in helping plants of the clover fam) 
extract fertilizing food from the air. 


Farm Notes, 


We have had winter weather sinc Nov 


While in 


some 


parts of the State there has been cnoy 
enough for sleighing, it has come yer, 
sparingly here. The roads were jj, oc 


most 


wheeling, never 


saw better on frozen ground, and now, wit) 


Sleighs and sleds 
considered timely 
would be if only 
But nearly al! 


great as to cause 


grave fears as to what the outcome wil! be. 
We have had an unusally dry autumn, 
with very little rain, and the snow has 
fallen on dry roads and fields. 


The ground 
a depth, which 


makes the situation worse. 

With a heavy fall of snow on unfrozen 
ground there would naturally be more or 
less of thawing underneath, perhaps sufi. 
cient to keep up a supply of water, but we 


tohelp us at this 
is greatly needed 


to replenish the continually failing water 


CABING FOB THE STOCK. 
It is past the middle of December and 


not followed the 


cows are mostly getting dry. 

Usually it is desirable and better for cows 
to go dry four to eight weeks. 
average dairy there will be little difficulty 
in this direction, but there are some cows 
that it is nearly or quite impossible to dry 
off. Great care is necessary in accomp|ish- 
ing this, while in some cases it wil] be \etter 
Some care should be 
exercised in drying off cows, especially the 
large milkers, in stripping them oczasion- 
ally to free the udders of any accumulation 
that might otherwise do injury. 

While the cows are dry if in winter, most 
of the farmers calculate to feed the poorer 
kinds of fodder, that. which is not of ver) 
much value for milk. This may be followed 
toa certain extent, but care shoult be ex- 
ercised in not carrying it too far, so as to 
cause the animals to lose in condition. 

If there is much of the inferiur fodder to 


With the 


some grain along 
up for the ditter- 


way the 


poorer 


kinds of hay and straw, where it is f-«, can 
be disposed of at a fair advantage: but of 


there is not an 
the animals can 


hardly eat enough to get sufficient nu'ri- 


tion, and suv must 


Some farmers have been deceived in this 
Matter, as the animals when sv fei 4)- 
peared to be full, looked plump and appi'- 
This condition wes 
deceptive, and the appearance and resu''s 
after the cows had again come in milk were 


They had ber! 
long without at 


equivalent, and hence there wasa Joss 
Cows, when dry, should be properly car®! 
for, not fed for fat, nor yet allowed to grow 
poor, but kept in a healthy, thriving con’- 
tion, just such a condition as will best tt 
them for another season of milking. 


E. R. Tow! 





improved breeds 


of horses, cattle and poultry, but also > 
selected strains of pure-bred germs and 


he 


point to a time 


when, instead of carting and hauling ‘a 
nure, the farmer would dissolve a cak+ ©! 
pedigree germ seed in some water and s})'4) 
it over his land, leaving hungry plants « 
hard-working germs to do the rest. but 
this delightful scheme is hardly in siz!< «s 
yet. Meanwhile the farmer will do we 
keep the manure carts in good runnin- 
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ciuth or narcissus bulb may be allowed to; employments. If two or three footpads 
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For sale by 
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Tbe Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


‘ABRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Dec. 23, 1903. 
Shotes 





and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week. ...3657 6,143 26,972 1042 
Last week....5072 13,766 40 «=©—.30,270 1692 
One year ago. 719 13,726 35,465 422 
Horses ....... 318 





Prices ea Nerthern Cattie. 


BeEeF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $3.55@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SuHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
34 @4}¢c; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $2.50 
@4.25; lambs, $3.80@6.30. 

¥FaT HoGcs—Per pound, Western, 44@4§c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale ; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country dressed hogs, 5}@5jc. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6jc ® th. 

Ar1pes—Brighton—¢éi@7c P th; country lots, 6@ 
6c. 

CALF SKINS—13c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOwW—Brighton, 3@34c P fb; country lots 
2@2kc. 

PELTS—40.a@60c. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. O H Forbush 12 
At Brighten G H Barnes 55 


‘The Libby Co 25 
Farmington LS At “nay 





Co 17 6 JS Henry 
C W Keay 4 K Connors 5 
J G Bean 8 H A Gilmore 10 
Scattering 50 
New Hampshire. FL Crane 8 
At Brighten. S E Wench 9 
Foss & Chap- 
man 40 New Werk. 
AtNEDM™ & Weel At Brighton 
Ce. G N Smith 20 
AF Jones & Co 29 90 
E F Adden 12 2 
At Watertown. Western. 


W F Wallace 42 100 At Brighten. 
JJK 


Verment. 
At Watertown. 
RE French 57 
B H Combs 22 
N H Woodward 


Fred Savage 7 


aley 
svit Ke Ud 645 1800 
a Morris Beef Co 714 
Dorand Bros 3 AtNEDM& Weel 
J Cawley 6 Ce. ‘ 
AtNEDM™M&Weel NEDM& Wool 
Ce. Co. 816 
W A Ricker 909 40 
BF Ricker 
20 200 At Watertewn. 


& Co 
F&CAtwooa 15 5S JA Hathaway 661 
At Brighten. 
5 


2640 


Canada. 


JS Henry 
AtNED M@™ & Weel 
Massachusetts. Ce. 
At Watertewn. Gordon & Iron- 





J S Henry 25 sides 
Expert Traffic. . 

There were liberal supplies of beeves at Liver- 
pool and market prices were 10}@12c, with 
Christmas cattle at 12}c, d. w. Sheep are in 
moderate supply, with tair demand and steady 
prices. Sales on sheep 10@11jc,d.w. Lambs at 
13, d. w., if choice. Boston shipments were 1999 
cattle, 2301 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 
fredian, for Liverpool, 398 cattle, 1208 sheep by 
Swift & Co.; 266 cattle by Morris Beef Company. 
On steamer Anglian, for London, 289 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 291 do. by Swift & Co. On 
steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 250 cattle by Mor- 
ris Beef Company; 505 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 
1093 Canada sheep by Gordon & Ironsides. 

Herse Basiness. 

No improvement is noted in the market during 
the past week. Dealers pronounce the market 
very quiet, and do not expect any improvement 
before New Year's. Good draft horses of heavy 
weight are scarce and range $250@300. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable were light arrivals, 
and no change in the market; mostly medium- 
size horses were on sale at $125@175. AtH. S. 
Harris Sons’ sale stable, they had 3 carloads of 
Western, but stock was not all [sold and it was a 
dull market. They sold horses from $190@300. 
At Moses Colman Sons’ sale stable it was a very 
light week, with sales within $50@150 a head; 
sold 50 head only. At Welch & Hall Company’s 
sale stable were sold some Ohio horses, of 1100@ 
1700 tbs, at $150@25v. They sold a good number 
of nearby horses at $150 down. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

A light run of cattle for beef or store for the 
home trade. Dealers knew well enough that this 
was not the week for a good healthy trade in live 
cattle unless especially adapted for the Christ- 
mas trade. Everything of a nice quality was 
wanted, but slim stock moved in a quiet way. R. 
E. French sold 18 bologna cows, of 780 ths, at lic. 
O.H. Forbush sold 1 good bull, of 1630 ths, at 3c, 
$1 off; 1 cow, of 1180 tbs, 3c and $1; 1 cow, of 1080 
tbs, at 3c; 1 cow, of 860 tbs, at 24c. J. A. Hitha- 
way, 35 steers for home trade, 1650 tbs, at 5}c; 40 
do., of 1550 ths, at 5c; 30 at 5}c. 

Milch Cows. 

Supply was not heavy, and good cows were in 

fair demand from $45@58, unless very fancy. 
Fat Togs. 

Market holds unchanged, with Western live at 

4ca4}c. Local hogs, 6}@5ic, d w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

The market supply was very light, and prices 
unchanged on old sheep, while lambs were strong 
at }@}c advance. A demand for good lambs and 
whatever was offered found instant sale. The 
Western sheep at $1.80@4.30 P 100 tbs. Lambs at 
$3.8026.30 P 100 ths. A better market ,may be 
expected next week. 

Veal Calves. 

Various lots were offered within the above 
range, 5a@6jc P tb. Slim calves go at a slim 
price and all are taken. R.E. French sold 50 
slim calves at 83.50 a head. A. H. Nelson sold 20 
calves, of 120 ths, at 64c. 

Live Poultry. 

Fair prices are paid. Fowlsat 1tc p tb; chicks 

10@11c; cocks at 8}@9c; arrivals, 55,000 tbs. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company, 40; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 85; J. G. Bean, 12. 

New Hampshire—Foss & Chapman, 2; A. F. 
Jones & Co., 64; E. F. Adden, 10; W. F. Wallace, 
95. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 50; B. H. Combs, 30; N. 
H. Woodward, 20; Fred Savage, 45; Dorand 
Brothers, 25; W. A. Ricker, 120; B. F. Ricker & 
Co., 60; F. & C. Atwood, 40; J. S. Henry, 19. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 68; O. H. For. 
bush, 3; G. H. Barnes, 47; H. A. Gilmore, 23; 
scattering, 125; F. L. Crane, 10; A. Wheeler, 10. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 45. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1807 cattle, 1865 sheep, 24,803 
hogs, 382 calves, 100 horses. From West, 1592 
cattle, 1800 sheep, 100 horses. Maine, 48 cattle, 
65 sheep, 137 calves. New Hampshire, 40 cattle, 
2 calves. Vermont, 5 cattle, 19 calves. New 

York, 20 cattle, 45 calves. 

Tuesday—Total at yards, including exports, 
1807 head of eattle. A light run for home trade; 
only four cars of stock from Maine. There being 
so few cattle for beef, the market braced up a 
little, making the disposals easier than a week 
ago. The business was on a light scale, and buy- 
ers were not detained at the yards much time 
after arrivals. S. E. Wench sold 5 bologna cows 
at lhe; 4 at 1}c, the average weight 890 ibs. A. H. 
Nelson sold 1 bull, 1200 tbs, at 2c. H. A. Gilmore, 
10 cows, 8430 Ibs, at 13@23c. A. C. Foss, 2 cows» 
1420 Ibs, at 1}¢; offered 44c for oxen and offered 
3he for 6 cattle. O.H. Forbush sold 4 cows, 4470 
ibs, at 3}¢, $1 off; 2 cows, 2090 Ibs, at 2h¢ and $1;1 
cow, 1080 tbs, at 2c. 

Milch Cows aud Springers. 

About one-half the usual supply was on hand, 
Dealers did not care to handle to any extent this 
week, knowing that this would be an off week 
for the sale of cows. There were, however, 
some nice cows that changed hands without 
much urging, being very desirable for the trade. 
Common cows worked off slowly. G. H. Barnes 
sold 4 choice cows, $50@60. The Libby Company 





sold 3 choice cows at $58@60; 8 cows, $45@48; 4 
~<a $30@40. J.8. Henry sold cows from $35@ 
Veal Calves. 

A light run that found sale at 33@63c Pp tb; 34 
head by G. H. Barnes sold at 64c, of 130 bs. The 
Libby Company sold 23 calves at 6}c. A. Wheeler 


Millfeed.—Tendency hg 
8, $21 00. 


Winter wheat bran, sack 
Winter wheat $20 00@25 00. 


8, 
Spring wheat bran 00. 
Mined feed, $21 60423 00. Ke 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25. 
Linseed, $24 60. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 32@54c. 























sold 10 slim calves, $2.50 Pp head. Bye.—tic P bushel. 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. THE WOOL MARKET. 

Whelesale Prices. Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.........- 

Peultry, Fresh Killed. ¥ bs le ae 

Northern and Eastern— ; 1. Pdlood Mich .........----- 

Turkeys, choice, young ............-....-- 23@25 i me re ra | Ohio..........----- 
ss ng. ge opmeben 16@20 | Fine delaine, Ohio........--.....222..2... o 

Chickens, targe choice, P tb.............. 17@18 wpe delaine, Ohio *goe eee esns wens cwen cones 
Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pulr, @ tb...-.-..-- 18420 | puted o X,J and 2............. 32 

NES SN tha ig BRE UE Cec A ae Sih Sa he 1718 wools, scoured .................----- 
Fowls ......- PRI EG SK RT RRS bE? 12414 American mohair ..................---.---- 23 
Fesnona, tis ne. ¢ hoice, P doz.. ....-.-.-.1 1 50 17 ee ek idlesex 
Cons, tame, Choice, # doz... ....-.-.-- a VALUE OF MILK RouTE.—C. L. D., Middlesex 
ier a cea mibtvaenagrreone rag 28 County, Ct.: The price paid for the retail milk 
ber dry packed— ey route should depend somewhat on the condi- 
Turkeys, choice ............--.-.-.-.-.-- 18@19 tions; whether the customers are mostly near 
Turkeys, fair...........-.-..---+++--+-+- 16@17 | together or scattered over the whole city 
Turkeys, old -......... wae ween ence cee eres 15@16 whether the ood 1 f 1 ’ 
Broilers, common to choice. ---- 16@17 y are a good paying class of people, 
Chickens, choice, large .--. -- 13@14 and take a fairly uniform quantity of milk. 
ids mixed sizes - -- U@14 Long-established routes often include a large pro- 
Rent. | a to choice. oe uel portion of prosperous and permanent residents 
pasassserkte sree Deri snen at ateran 4 who buy liberal quantities of milk, cream and 





Ducks, spring. ..............--.--.---.-- 14@16 

Receipts Dec. 22, were 4905 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 22,179 packages, com- 

ay! with 23,646 packages for the same period 
ast year. 


Liye Peultry. 


Fowls, P th........-. 2.2.22... 2-2 ------- 108 @11} 
Roosters, P Wb...... .... 222.22. .0-- eee ee 7a 
OUND BP IRs a trinies. 0 Sssinskndnéow vonans 10@11 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 












een. extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............--. 4@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.... ( 
Western, large ash tubs 
Western, asst. spruce tubs A 
Creamery, northern firsts................- - 21 
Creamery, western firsts................... 
Creamery, seconds................-...-.-.- 17@)S 
Creamery, eastern............-.-.-..--...- 18.@22 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...............-. 18@19 
ry, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 15@16 
PIE 665. dis cewavecondceatinmenebiawnciin 14@18 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.............-.-- 25@ 
BXUEG GBITG .. . 2.202 c cscs cncscesenecsscsese 22@ 
Common to good deialabiigss omen senebs ninitasine 16@18 
Trunk butter in $ or}tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.............-...- 25@ 
Firsts, northern creamery -- 22@ 
Extra northern dairy....... .-........---- 22 
Common to good.............-. ..--.------- 16@18 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb ............. -114@12 
New York twins, firsts, P th............... 11@11} 
New York twins, seconds, ® tb...........-. a 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.-...--- 144 
Vermont twins, firsts.....................- 10$@11 
Vermont twins, seconds.........-.....---... 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th.............- 1u 
sin twins, firsts, P tb .............. 11 
Ohio flats, P th... .....-- 2.2 eee. 22 18) 
BID noi cnennsntbnogeseseschese4canehpanel 1ig@i12 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz a42 
Eastern choice fresh... saga0 
Eastern firsts .......... 35 
Me., Vt.and N. H. tirsts..... 35 
Western firsts..............--.-.- = 35 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ................. 24439 
Work Stabe Brats. 2.2 . on... osc sec cee esse 34 
Western average ..............---...-..-.- 30 
Western, poor to fair -...............-...-. 28 
Western dirties ..............-...-...-..... 1 
Refrigerator stock... ..............------- 22@28 
Petatets. 
Houlton Hebrons, # bu.........--..-..- q@ 
Houlton Green Mountains, ® bu........ 


Native Rose and Hebrons, ® bbl........ 2 00@ 
Vineland, sweet, double head, P bbl....3 00@3 50 


Green Vegetables. 


NE I oie nano o50 ooen se neeeste~cuee 1 1 25 
Cabbage, native, @ bbl......-..---..--.-- 2 00a@2 50 
ee ee 1 25@2 00 
Chicory, # doz .....-..-.----- 





e 00 
---2 00@8 00 


qqunudisiss 












Spinach, P# bu.........-...-.. sited waco geal 25 
omatoes, hothouse, P tb....-.........- 
Onions, native, P bu........------..-.--- 00 
Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl ........... 2 00 
Parsnips, @ bu......-.....-.-.----------- 
Native hothouse cress, P doz..........-. 
Cucumbers, hothouse, # doz...-.....-. -- 1 00g1 25 
Green peppers, # crate ..............-- 2 50@3 00 
Egg plant, # crate.........-..--.--.--.-. 3 15 00 
Parsley, P DN .......... 2-2 noe ce cece see 1 50 
Radishes, P doz..........-.-------------- 
Squash, OH Vol... .... 2255... secs ccce 1 1 75 
Turnips, @ Dox .......-.--.-.------------ 60 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl .....-.....-- 75@1 00 
Mushrooms, native, P fb............---.. 75@1 00 
Mint, P doz ........-- -------- 50 
Leeks, # doz.......-.....- 
Chives, # box........-.. 00; 
Brussels sprouts, P qt 10@15 
Artichokes, @ bu --..- 1 1 75 
Oyster plant, P, doz. - 7%@1 00 
Pumpkins, P bbl..... --......-- 1 
Okra, P crate..................- éicgecscsse Oe 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ..-..---------.--.. 2 00@2 75 
Pr. ONES |) pea eee: 3 00@4 00 
8: , BL isis o benn cues cnscasccee 2 3 00 
‘© Baldwin, No.1, # bbl..........-... 1 3 00 
*“* Greening, No. 1, P | eee. 2 D3 00 
“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 26@1 75 
** Common sweet ........----......- 1 00@1 56 
‘© Common mixeg, # bbl...-.....---- 1 00 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box ...... 75@1 25 
** Green cook’g sorts, P bush. box. 50@1 0 
* common, P bbl..........-..-..---- 1 25@i 75 
ae: ee 1 C0@2 50 
Apples, in bulk # bbl.........----.------- 1 1% 
Oranges— 
Florida, P box .......------------------ 1 50@3 00 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, P bbl.. ......--- @7 00 
Cape Cod, # box @2 25 
Grapes— 
Concord, ® pony basket -............-- 12@15 
Catawba, # pony basket -.........-.-.- 10@it 
Pears— 
Heckel; MP Ou .... 2... 2520 cece see ceed 2 00@3 00 
Common, P bu.....--------.------ ----- 
Sheldon, P bu.......-..---------------- 1 50@2 00 
Bose, P bu..-.-----..-------------------- 2 00@3 00 
Wides and Peilta. 
Steers and cows, all weights...........--- if 
fides, south, light green salted.......... nen 
ed ree 1 14 
= buff, in west......-..-------------- 84 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 Tbs each.....----------- 1 60 
= over weights, each.......-.----- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins........-.--.----- 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice.......-..------------- 7 
Evaporated, fair to prime........-------- & 
Sun-dried, as to quality........-..--.-.-- 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy,  bu., Western, good to prime.1 1 85 
6 CINE... coc cscc case os ee 
Clover, P tb......-. ---.-.------ 
ed Top, Western, ? 50 tb sac 
- fancy recleaned, P tb 
Orchard, # bu .-.-- 
White Clover, » ib 
Alfalfa, P tb..---.-- 


Blue Grass,? bu 





RNA Pee eee e See at tare ee 4 

MOU WIMORE . .- 2 aos os cesec ccc ndacncuccee ) 
Barley.......------. ----------2- 22-202 o--e 90@1 15 

Beans. 

Pea, choice ..........--------------.------2 05@2 10 
Pea, screened .......--.----------+--- ---- 1 00 
Pea, seconds........---------------------- 1 70@1 90 
Pea, foreign ....--...-..---.--------------- 1 00 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.........--- 2 00@ 
Mediums, screened ......-.--.------------ 1 75@1 90 
Mediums, foreign ..........----.--.------- t 1 95 
Lellow eyes, extra..........------.------- 27 
Yellow eyes, seconds.......-.---.-------- 22 60 
Red Kidney ............-....-22-22- eee00-e 2 90 


ee Oe 3 oe 

se fine choice.....-.---- 
cm clover,mixed,pP ton 
sg clover, t 

swale. 


Straw, prime rye..--..-..- 
Straw, oat, per ton 
Straw, tangled rye 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is firm but quiet. 

Spring patents, $4 5 10. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 75@4 20. 

inter patents, $4 40@4 75. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 0@4 45. 

Cern Meal.—$105a107 Pp bag, and $2 35@ 
240 Y bbl; granulated, $2 80@3 i5 P bbl. 

Graham Fleuar.—Quoted at $3 15@1 00 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 3505@5 30 yP bbl. for 
rolled and $5 55@5 90 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s strong at $3 15@ 
375 P bbl. 

Ceorn.—Demand fair. 

Steamer, yellow, 564c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 56}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 56c. aii 

@ats.—Demand quiet, prices higher. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, Thasve. 

No. 2clipped, white, 4@d4}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 43;@4ic. 








other produce, and are in every way very desir- 
able customers. On the other hand, recently es- 
tablished routes often include too large a pro- 
portion of dead heats, temporary residents and 
small buyers. Routes usually sell at prices 
equivalent to from $1 to $3 per quart carried 
dally, or at say $100 to $309 for your one hun- 
dred-quart route. Gilt-edge routes when milk 
is sold at special prices may be worth more. 
In Europe a good milk route ts valued more 
highly than in this country, $6 per quart car- 
ried being an average of several recent sales in 
England, and from three to eight times that 
amount per quart has been obtained for fancy 
milk routes in London. Thereis some reason to 
believe good milk routes in the United States are 
not so highly valued as they should. The pos 
session of a retail milk market often more than 
doubles the farmer’s net profits. The cost of de- 
livering milk 's usually estimated at from three- 
quarters to 1} cents per quart, including teams, 
help, wear and breakage, etc. The difference 
between the wholesale shipping price or the 
creamery price, and the retail price is from 2} to 
four cents per quart at the average, which leaves 
quite a large net margin of profit for the owner. 
The business may endure and steadily improve 
for a very long period if the owner provides good, 
olean, fairly rich milk attractively put up and de- 
livered by neat, reliable peddlers. 
MORE ORCHARDING IN CONNECTICUT. 

The fruit census of Connecticut shows that 
there are over 4700 acres of apple orchards and 
3600 acres of peach orchards in the State, of 
which the trees are cared for and the fruit 
handled on a commercial scale. New Haven 
County contains 218,000 peach trees and Hartfurd 
County comes next with 167,000. Either county 
has today more peach trees than there were in 
the whole State ten years ago. 

CATTLE RANGES ARE VANISHING. 

Many of the large Western cattle ranches 
have been broken up by the increase of irriga- 
tion, which makes smaller farms more profitable 
in proportion than ranches. It has been pre- 
dicted that before many years nearly all cattle 
will be raised on small farms or fenced ranges. 
Another reason is that the free Government land 
once occupied by the cattlemen is being rapidly 
taken up by farm settlers. 

LOCATION OF STORAGE HOUSES. 

The present tendency of cold storage is to find 
a location near a transportation centre, within 
reach of a large number of consumers at points 
to which railroad competition has brought low 
transportation rates, This is shown by the large 
storing establishments in New Jersey, near New 
York city, by the extensive houses at Indlan- 
apolis, near the Cincinnati markets and by the 
growth of cold-storage facilities at St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





COST OF KEEPING COWS. 

The cost of labor in the care of nilch cows is 
variable. On one Massachusetts farm a man 
cares for thirty cows, and is paid $30 a montb. 
This expense amounts to $12 a cow per year, and 
the remaining $5.50 is expended in handling the 
milk, cream and butter and delivering them to 
the railway station. The value of the feed is 
estimated at $32.50 per cow. In this item no al- 
lowance is made for interest on investment. En- 
silage with considerable corn on the stalks re- 
duces the cost of feed which would be much 
higher if more marketable hay and store grain 
feed were used. 

IRRIGATION IN MASSACHUETTS. 

In Massachusetts irrigation was practiced on 
twenty-eight farms in 1899. The majority of 
these farms are located in Barnstable, Middlesex 
and Worcester counties. The total acreage irri- 
gated was 134, the principal crops being garden 
truck, celery and hay. More than eighty per cent. 
of the acreage irrigated was in garden produce. 
The total cost of the irrigation systems was 
$14,680, and the total value of the irrigated 
products was $31,325. The yields of some of these 
truck farms are very large, one farmer reporting 
an income of $11,000 frem four acresin truck, 23 
acres being under glass. 

DOSING SHEEP. 

Giving medicine to sheep and lambs is often a 
matter of some difficulty, and to those inexpe- 
rienced in such matters,the following method 
can be recommended: Secure a piece of black 
rubber tubing five inches long and three- 
quarters of aninch in bore, and select a four- 
ounce bottle, into the neck of which this rubber 
tube will pass with difficulty, fitting as tight asa 
stopper. Measure your liquid and introduce into 
the bottle, and when you have inserted the 
rubber tubing catch it between the thumb and 
forefinger, and shake the bottle for several 
seconds. Now back the sheep up into thecorner 
of the shed, ana holding the head up, slightly 
open the mouth and introduce the rubber tubing 
on the top of the tongue and well back in the 
mouth. Nine out of ten sheep will drink any 
dose in this manner with little difficulty. Be sure 
and give the animal time, and do not insist upon 
its drinking while it is trying to breathe. 


MILK YIELD OF SOWS. 
vestigations were made at the Wisconsin 
n as to the quantity and quality of the milk 
ed by the sow. Toobdtain the milk the pigs 
were separated from the sow by an open slat 
partition and allowed to suckle every two hours 
during the day, and every four hours at night, 
each litter being carefully weighed just before 
and just after nursing, when, by the difference in 
weight, the amount of milk given was determined. 
The time required to get the pigs from the scales 
to the sow, allow them to nurse, and return them 
again to the scales varied from three to five min. 
utes, depending somewhat on the caprice of the 
sow in lying down. The time actually spent by 
the pigs in nursing varied from one to two min- 
utes, of which fully half was taken in getting the 
milk started. A sow 1s very slow in giving 
down her milk under normal conditions, and, 
although not generally known, it is impossible to 
get any milk from the udder except while some 
of the pigs are nursing. The forward teats on 
the breast of the cow give a larger quantity of 
wilk, and give it more freely than the teats fur- 
ther back, the hindermost teats yielding least of 
all. The amount of milk given by sows of various 
breeds ranged from 2} to three quarts per day. 
Tne milk contained 194 per cent, solids, as com 
pared with 13} per cent. in good cow’s milk. The 
per cent. of fat was seven per cent, against 
about four per cent. in good cow’s milk. This 
very rich food causes rapid growth of young pigs, 
the litter making nearly a pound of gain from 
every quart of milk. 


<a 
<> 


Among the Farmers. 


We can get more money to feed the sour 
milk and buttermilk to hens than to feed it 
to pigs.—H. J. A. Simmons, Lincoln County, 
Me. 

The poultry trade is still in its infancy. 
It gives promise of becoming one of the 
most profitable and one of the most popular 
branches of farming.—F. C. Hare, Ont. 

Much of the so-called decadence of the 
hill towns is due to changed methods.—J. 
W. Stockwell, Worcester County, Mass. 

A man has no feelings after running a 








creamery six years, and it doesn’t do any 


and costs but little 
t the 

Wemak epestes effective 

machines th pron A Ags - emg aed 


, elevating, feed and ensilage 
Seger te rast eee 
catalogue fully deecribicy 
CHAS, J. JAGER CO., 166-168 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





ENGINES 





J. L. NASON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed to roam 
the same treedom as nature intended them to, theretore ther Cdenot exercise hole inatince in pend 
curing grasses and tonics necessary to their health. A tonic is, therefore,-yecessary, aud the Walnut 





d vitality, and a 
silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make i cat a 
HOUGHTON & 


bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


Cat Food is the best for them. Keeps them 
healthy and active. They thrive on it. 
Increases their eegeine, furnishes strength 

ows the hair to be of soft 


For old cats, it gives them life uud appetite. 
beautiful ey Send 50 cents for a 

DUTTON, 

Tremont Street, Besten, Mass. 





SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


f Bates, Fiat Creek Young Mary, 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


On account of advanced age I will sell my entine herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 
females, 0 osemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 
in iy breeding condition. Have hree herd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. I 
MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





FIELD & 


COWLES 


Insurance 


No. 85 WATER STREET 





BOSTON 








REPRESENTING 


Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 
National Fire Insurance Co., Hartiord. 
Royal Insurance Company, Liverpool. 








tna Indemnity Company of Hartford, Conn. 


Surety Bonds of Every Description 





good to kick him; for he is so calloused it 
doesn’t hurt.—A. A. P., Caledonia County, 
Vt. 

If we send West for everything how are 
we to increase our income at home? In- 
crease the acreage and pay more attention 
to stock. The orchard is a standby and 
should not be neglected.—W. H. H., Essex 
County, Mass. 


a 


Wool Fairly Active. 
Business continues fairly good and prices 





the last thiee weeks has run well into the 
millions of pounds, the buyers being mostly 
New England and Pennsylvania mill agents. 
The tone of the selling market is steady and 
cheerful, and reports from abroad confirm 
the situation. 


_— 
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James M. Solomon, M. D., Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—I have been troubled for several 
years with a sore on the left side of my nose near 
the eye. Upon consulting one of the leading 
surgeons of this city he pronounced it cancer. I 
thereupon consented to the use of the knife. The 
operation was performed and pronounced a suc- 
cess, and I was assured that every trace of the 
disease had been removed and I need not fear a 
reappearance. The wound healed, and in about 
six months the old sore was there again. The 
growth was again removed, but in another six 
months it again reappeared. On the earnest 
recommendation of a friend, I consulted you- 
Eight days after you began to treat me the cancer 
caine out, and with It another one that was fast 
making its way into my eye. Within three weeks 
everything was healed. Jt has been three years 
since you treated me, and no sign of a return of 
the trouble. I will be glad to testify of your suc- 
cess, either by personal interview or by mail. 

GEORGE P. AYERS. 

U. 8S. Courts, Boston, Mass. ® 








MiDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 


all other rsons interested in the estate of 
OTIS PETTEE, late of Newton, in said 


Pettee of Newton,in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


public netics thereof, by | eeeager this citation 
for three successive weeks, 


, at lore Col 
HARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said this twenty-third day of 
nine hun- 


one _ thousand 
‘ 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





firm. The total of sales at Boston during | } 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all By, interested in the estate of 
THEODORE C. FLETCHER, late of Littleton, 
in said County. deceased. 

WHEREAS, rancena M. Fletcher, the admin- 

istratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance, the first account of her 
administration upon the estate of said deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the fifth day of January, A. D. 1904, at 

nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 


lowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering 8 copy thereof to all 

rsons interested inthe estate fourteen days, at 
east, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy -of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To Patrick H. Lynch, the next of kin. and all 
other persons interested in ELIZABETH M. 
LYNCH of Weymouth, in said County of Nor- 
folk, minor. 

WHEREAS. a petition has been presented to 

said Court by Bridget M. Lynch of Wey- 
mouth, in the County of Norfolk, praying for the 
appointment of herself, or some other suitable 
person as guardian of said minor: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Dedham, in said County of 
Norfolk, on the sixth day of January, A. D. 1904 
at ten o’clock iu the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why a guardian should not be ap- 
pointed as aforesaid. 

And said petitioner is en gf directed to give 
notice thereof, tothe next of kin of said minor, 
and others interested, by publishing this cita- 
tion once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN’ 
a@ newspaper published in Massachusetts, the last 

ublication to be one day, at least, before said 

ourt, or by delivering a copy thereof to the said 

— 5 Lynch, at least seven days before 

urt. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, ~—- 
of said Court, this ninth day of December, in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and three. 

JONATHAN COBB, Register. 








Fancy Durec Pigs. 


Spring farrow, either sex. Individuality and breed 
ng not excelled. J. W. KILLAM, Shelbyville, Ill. 





Helle! 
Central N G. C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 


0. 55. 
up-to-date EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUKOCS, West 
Alexandria, O. 
Durec-Jerseys. 
We breed the large, wthy, heavy kind. Spring 
pigs of either sex now ready to ship, d ° 
LJ. RTON, Union City, Ind. 
Duree-Jersey Pign. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
PoC. ©. MCCUTCHEN, Canton, IL 








A crop that pays may not 
pay as well as it should. 


Potash 


is a plant food which all crops must have. 

Without sufficient Potash tu feed upon 

nO Crop can reach that 

point where it pays desé. 

Ex periments have de- 
monstrated the value 

of Potash. 







We will send free, 
to any farmer who 
wil write for it, a 
litle book that wil! 
give facis in full. “ 


GERMAN KALI 
WORKS 


93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Fo the heirs-at-law, next to kin and all other 
“none enrened Piste oume of ALFRED 
» late ot Medford, i 
deceased. n sald County, 
» &certain instrument purportin 
WwW to be the last will and testament of sald 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Ellen Stephens, who prays that let- 
coutrix therein named, rithourcttan a sey 
amed, without 
her official bond giving a surety on 
Ouare hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambriage. in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twelf h day of January, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks® 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said ourt, and by 
mailing, Ley ae or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the es- 
tate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day ot 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun 
dred and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of WIL- 
LIA H. IRELAND, late of Newton, in said 
Couatl deceased. 

Ws EAS, William P. Mitchell and Charles 

H. McIntyre, the trustees unaer the will 
of said deceased, have presented for allowance, 

— and fourth accounts of their trust under 

will: 

You are hereby cited to a r at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge [o said County, on 
the fifth day of January, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said trustees are ordered to.serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof ¢o all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsous interested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHABZLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth ay of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estates of 
THOMAS McNIFFP, H LE 
MARGARET GALLAGHER and JOH 
JAMES of Cambridge, MICH 
KILLof Arlington, and LYDIA H. DAGGETT 
of Melrose, all in said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, Frederick W. Dallinger the ad- 

ministrator of the estates of ed 

persons, has presented for Allowance the first 
and final accounts of his administration upon the 
estates of said deceased persons: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Y to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth duy of January, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, tc show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof to all 

rsons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
east, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsons interes in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 

of November, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. re is @ charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








taking charge of farm with small dairy, and 
whose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
_ Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 


Weisting charge" with smail family, capable of 





reference required (preference one who plays 
uno some, for hog > Y House with modern im- 
rovements in city, two in family. Can attend church 
o big cae are "er home, goud pay. Ad- 
dress C. A. HESELTINE, Agt. B. & M., Personal 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Wreteronce required American, from 20 to 40; 
p 





ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. Mh a a per 
— For particulars address BOX } alpole 


° 





ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn, gar 
en. frai permanent place good wages. A. N 


Wa rcer, no iquot married man, good milker, team 
STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 





ANTED—At once, ‘single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; goed home with aon porteeneas ost 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, Blackinton, Mass 





ANTED-—Single man on if farm, good milker 
steady job togood man, FRANK BD. MERRELL 
est Harcford, Ct. 


N able-bodied girl for ieee housework, $3. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Svuuth Framing 








gee man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





OOD man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





For SALE—Very fine individual and bred_regis- 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
a ggg al Pigs. T.G@. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for ition in creamery. me knowledge 

of buttermak would help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





woman for general housework in a small vivate 
amily. House all conveniences. 


Ws TED—A well recommended girl or middl 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfie d, Mass. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, sii ss L rate, references 


wages, W amily. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass.. . 





AN TED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
pA. toe of 8& $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
wese, 








ANTED—Boy, 15 to 117, milker. State 
M. D. WHITNEY, We Soceatnotes Depot, Mas 


SN 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 

Women clever with the needle may make 
many beautiful things. Fora man & pipe- 
rack and match-safe can be made of heavy 
sole leather. The tassels and supports for the 
pipes are of soft leather, as is also the re- 
ceptacle for matches, the former being a 
rich brown in color, and the latter yellow to 
match the foundation of sole leather. A 
scroll design of burnt work finishes the 
centre. 

A very pretty opera-glass bag is made of 
pale-gray suede, dotted all over with tiny 
steel beads. The gathering string is of 
black gatin ribbon, und the initials on front 
are wrought out of dull, black beads. 

A charming handkerchief case may be 
made of ruse silk with white quilted satin 
for the lining; sachet powder is thickly 
sprinkled between the outside and the lin- 
ing. Pink silk ribbon fastens the case. 

A cravat case, which is a dainty and use- 
ful article, is made of fine white handker- 
chief linen, and upon the eage is fashioned a 
lace design of Flemish linen braid that is 
held together by spider web stitches of linen 
thread. In the centre of the end that turns 
over is the word “Cravats,’? wrought in 
couching stitch of fine black filo over a 
heavy thread of purple silk. Intertwined 
among the letters are violets with their 
leaves and stems. The flowers worked in 
white, with light shadings of violet-colored 
silk, are underlaid at the edges with pad- 
ding cotton; leaf, stem and calyxes are in 
two shades of dull green. A pad of violet- 
colored china silk, with a lining of cotton 
batting, generously sprinkled with violet 
sachet powder, is made the same size as the 
cover, and tacked to it at each corner before 
the case is folded together. 

Women who are not able to do the Indian 
bead work on aloom may crochet a belt of 
beads. Crochet black jet beads together in 
straight rows with crochet silk. The belt 
may be narrow, if preferred, and mounted 
on asilk foundation; broad elastic would 
be even better, as it yields to each bend and 
curve of figure. Or, if preferred, substitute 
Indian bead work. 

For a burnt match receiver, take an or- 
dinary fig basket and trim it with green 
satin ribbon bows and suspend ends by 
same shade. The basket could be lined 
with silk shade of ribbon. 

Eva M. NILEs, 
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Making Over for Little Girls. 


Economy is a virtue that is not confined 
to the poor, for many women who are in 
comfortable circumstances take pride in 
making the most of every dollar. This en- 
ables them to provide books for the library, 
new pictures or other luxuries for the 
family.. Or perhaps there are poor neigh- 
bors whom she may help, and thus bring 
comfort into other homes. 

Thereare very few houses that do not con- 
tain garments which for various reasons have 
been cast aside by their owners, yet contain 
plenty of good material to make one for a 
child. You will find an illustrated fashion 
magazine a great help, for it contains styles 
that are handsome in effect and easily 
copied. Itisa satisfaction to both wearer 
and maker to have garments stylishly mad 

There is nothing so nice for the school- 
girl as flannel, cashmere, or other woolen 
dresses, neatly made and protected by white 
aprons. Three is the number usually re- 
quired during the winter. Perhaps the 
best dress of last winter will do for 
one, with the hem let out to make it 
long enough and new cuffs on the sleeves. 
For the others, you will doubtless find 
old dresses of your own that can be 
taken apart, and the best parts used in 
this way. Some goods wi!l look like new 
if washed and pressed on the wrong side. 
Some cloth is alike on both sides, and 
will look fresh and bright if thoroughly 
brushed, pressed and turned before making 
it over. All children dislike faded dresses. 
and as the materials are likely to be faded 
when the making-over time arrives, remem- 
ber that they can be dyed any darker color 
you choose with diamond dye, and will be 
as pretty as new goods. Crimson, wine 
color, navy blue, dark green and seal brown 
are all beautiful shades, and very becoming 
to children. Then, whether it is used alone 
or with plaid, velvet or other suitable trim- 
ming, the little dresses will be dainty and 
pretty enough for any mother’s daughter. 

Have you ever made over a coat of papa’s 
into cloaks or jackets for the children? 
Nothing is more highly prized by the eco- 
nomical mother than the light-weight over- 
coats that become frayed at the edges and 
sleeves, while the remainder of the garment 
is quite good. One woman used just such a 
coat to make a long cloak for her eight-year- 
old daughter. It had hung in the closet 
where the sunshine fell upon it through the 
open window, and she was surprised to find 
it faded in streaks. After it was ripped 
apart and washed, she dyed it a 
pretty seal brown with diamond dye, 
and with the aid of a good pattern, cut 
it out. Jt is made with a double-breasted 
front and an inverted plait in the back to 
the depth of a yoke, and is long enough to 
reach the bottom of the dress. A large 
round collar finishes the neck, and the 
sleeves are quite loose, with the lower edges 
gathered into narrow cuffs. One should be 
careful in making a garment over to use 
the best pieces for the parts that will re- 
ceive the most wear. Then if the garment 
is well made, the result is sure to be satis- 
factory. ae E. J. C. 


Suggestions in Preserving Cleanliness. 


The Pilgrim supplies these useful sugges- 
tions to the housekeeper: 

Plaster casts and statuettes can be satis- 
factorily cleaned by rubbing them thor- 
oughly with cornmeal. Use a soft old 
toothbrush or nail brush to get into the 
creases, being very careful not to chip or 
nick the surface. 

See that plenty of fresh air is admitted to 
the pantry and fruit closet to prevent fer- 
mentation and remember that all cup- 
boards and wardrobes where clothes are 
kept need frequent airing. Choose a sunny 
day and leave the doors wide open for sev- 
eral hours. 

Do not give your canary bird sweets. 
It is said to develop an asthmatic tend- 
ency and, as with the human voice after 
sugar is eaten, the notes lose their liquid 
purity, becoming rough and eventually 
shrill. Caged birds are very susceptible to 
draughts and even in warm weather care 
should be taken to hang the cages where 
there wil! be no draughts. 

A. wet umbrella should be set tu dry open, 
with the handle on the floor. If it is not 
possible to open it as soon as used, stand it 
with handle down so the moisture will not 
rust the wires or rot the cloth at the top. 
Tt is not economy to keep a silk umbrella 
tightly rolled and in a case, as the creases 
8pon cut into holes. 

An oft-quoted saying has something 
sdout the little foxes eating grapes, and it 








is by the accumulation of trifles that bur- 
dens develop. One trifling matter in the 
use of gas for cooking is the habit of re- 
moving a kettle or saucepan from the 
burner before turning off the gas. Another 
extravagance is allowing the flame to flare 
up all around the dish. If the gas merely 
acts upon the bottom of the pan without. 
appearing at all against the sides one is 
using all the best strength of the heating 
power. 





The Mouth Breather. 

Few people realize what an important 
organ the nose is. It is the first of the 
organs of respiration, and unless its func- 
tions are well performed, the whole breath- 
ing process is deranged. The nustrils are 
not open cavities with smooth walls through 
which the air passes in and out, as it would 
through a rubber tube. They are divided 
into several compartmerts by many projec- 
tions covered with mucous membrane 
and the volume of air in entering is broken 
up into several streams, so that all of it 
comes in contact with the lining membrane. 

This warm and moist membrane catches 
the dust and other impurities and warms 
the air so that it will do no harm when 
coming in contact with the more delicate 
membrane in the bronchial tubes and lungs. 

When the nose is stopped up from any 
cause, one must breathe; through the mouth, 
and if this is continued for any length of 
time the general health will inevitably 
suffer. 

The mouth itself suffers first. The mu- 
cous membrane loses its moisture and be- 
comes inflamed. The air is neither warmed 
nor purified, and it irritates the lining 
membrane of the air passages all the way 
duwn to the lungs, so that a condition of 
sluggish inflammation is excited. 

But the general effects are more serious 
than the local. One whois a mouth breather 
never gets enough air. During the day he 
suffers less in this respect, for the nerve 
centres are more active and force the res- 
piratory muscles to act more energetically, 
but at night this vigilance is relaxed, the 
amount of inspired air is greatly reduced 
and all the tissues suffer for want of oxy- 
gen. For this reason the mouth breather 
always feels tired and out of sorts in the 
u orning. 

The mind suffers as well as the body, and 
mouth-breathing children are almost always 
backward in their studies. 

The question of the cause of mouth 
breathing, or rather of nasal obstruction, 
on which the mouth breathing depends, 
must be reserved for another article. Asa 
rule, it is easily found on examination by 
the physician and can be removed without 
difficulty. What we would insist upon here 
is the absolute necessity of its early re- 
moval. 

A child who always breathes with open 
mouth and whose voice has a nasal twang 
should be examined and treatei at the 
earliest possible moment, for the longer the 
trouble exists the worse it is for the child 
mentally, morally and physically.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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The Quiet Hour. 


The very people who most need to rest 
are the ones who say, “I have no time,’’ 
and yet it is quite possible for them to get 
the rest they so sorely need if they will 
only learn how, says the Household-Ledger. 

The body is just like any other machine; 
use it rightly, oil it carefully; feed its fires, 
and turn off the power sometimes to let the 
machine cool, or there will be an explosion 
—nervous prostration, paralysis, and often 
insanity. A temporary rest may restore the 
bodily machine for a long time, but if we do 
not know how to keep it in order, the 
trouble will return in worse fom. 

The mind is the true master of this hu- 
man machine, and the will 1s its lieuten- 
ant. When you lie down to rest, be it at 
night or for a few minutes in the day, 
relax every muscle and nerve; “‘let go’’; 
fixthe mind on this; feel yourself getting 
limp from the brain to the tips of your 
fingers and toes; use no effort, but again 
and again turn the wandering thoughts 
back tothis purpose; say to yourself over 
and over slowly, ‘“‘I am relaxing,” * lam 
resting,’ and at the same time take deep, 
slow breaths right from the abdomen, 
with closed mouth, inhaling and exhaling 
through the nose. Keep this up snd the 
persistent little imps of worry \ iil pres- 
ently take flight, and natura! sleep will 
come to the tired brain, and rest and re- 
newal to the relaxed body. 

Deep, slow, regular breathing is the first 
step to the natural restoration of the func- 
tions, bodily and mental, and if practiced, 
not only at night, but at every possible up- 
portunity, during work, while walking 

while riding in the cars, the benefit to body 
and mind will be marvelous; and it can be 
done without a moment’s loss of time. 

The tired mother takes her babe to sleep 
in her arms and finds the effect as soothing 
to herself as it is to the child; but does she 
know why? Itis the even movement, and 
consequent slow, even breathing that quiets 
the nerves. Look how utterly relaxed the 
little one lies; note its deep, slow, even 
respiration, and learn from this one of 
Nature’s best lessons. 

Every mother should insist on giving her- 
self a period of rest during the day, if only 
for a few minutes; and then even if she 
does not fall asleep, she will return to her 
duties with renewed strength, provided she 
‘‘rests’’ in the right way. 

And if even this is not possible, we can, 
by the power of the will, rightly directed, 
relax the tension of nervés and ‘muscles, 
while at work, and turn the current of the 
life forces that surge all around us into the 
right channels, giving us renewed energy 
and strength for the strife. 
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About Bear Cubs and Fawns. 


‘*Bear cubs are tiny creatures at birth, 
often no longer than rats,’’ said an observant 
hemlock-belt woodsman. ‘A friend of 
mine had onethat although alive and lively 
when he found it with its mother, which he 
had thoughtlessly killed, was less than four 
inches long. It was perfectly formed, but 
soon died, as bear cubs are sure to do if 
they are less than a month'old when taken 
from their mothers. Cubs grow very fast 
in nature, and when they appear in the 
spring with their mothers they are as big as 
half-grown lambs. 

**I know many an old hunter who not 
only will not kill she bears that have cubs, 
but will take measures to protect them. 
This is from no prompting of humanity, 
however. It is simply with an eye out for the 
main chance in the future, when those cubs 
have grown to bears, fat and in fine fur. 

‘“* A motherless bear cub is poor property, 
and a bear mother nursing her young is 
of no use either as meator for fur. But 
her cubs in a year will be worth from $10 
to $15 apiece, and she will herself be worth 
more than that by the time she is ready to 
hole up the next winter. 

**It is not an uncommon thing for a bear 
to have four cubs at a birth. I have heard 








of five ata birth. Three are common, two 
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| more commen, but one may be counted on 
ns being the most common. | iN ick 

*‘1t is curious about fawns and their 
mother. A fawn when first born is for 
some hours unable to stand. The doe does 
not remain beside it, but paces slowly 
around at a considerable distance, Every 
little while she gives a tremulous, low, 
bleating call. At the sound the fawn lifts 
its head and tries to struggle to its feet. 

“‘Should the doe scent danger, such as 
the approach of some one in the woods, she 
runs away ina straight line, but laggiogly 
and halting, as though she were badly 
hurt. When she is satisfied that she has 
turned the enemy far enough away, she 
gives three great flying leaps, which quickly 
take her out of Ssight, and she returns 
speedily to her helpless young. 

““If she is not disturbed she keeps up the 
pacing about and the bleating until she sees 
the fawn able to rise and keep its feet. Then 
she prances daintily away in a straight line, 
choosing always the easiest thoroughfare. 

**As she goes she calls faintly, stopping 
every few yards to look over her shoulder 
to see that the fawn is following. She 
conducts the little one to a hiding-place, 
and she can and does hide her fawn from 
sight, although one may be almost upon it, 
as absolutely as the hen pheasant clucks 
her brood into concealment at a sign of 
danger.’’—New York Sun. 


Fleas on Domestic Pets. 


Apropos of fleas on domestic pets, the 
author gives some wholesome advice. 
* Oddly enough,”’ she says, “‘cat fleas are 
unlike dog fleas; if the two sorts of insects 
meet upon one poor animal, there is a fight 
tothe finish, ending commonly in victory 
for the cat fleas. They are bigger and more 
voracious than thedog fleas. If left to ravage 
unchecked,they soon reduce a sleek, healthy 
cat to a miserable skeleton, suffering all over 
from eczema. To get ridof the fleas, wash 
the cat with sulphur soap, comb out the 
fleas with a fine-tooth vomb while the hair 
is still wet, then rinse in milk-warm water, 
dry it with soft towels, and give it after the 
bath a saucer of warm milk with a tea- 
spoonful of brandy or whiskey in it. A kit- 
ten should have only a few drops of spirits, 
and be kept snug in a clean basket an hour 
after the bath. When the hair is very 
dry, blow in all along the backbonezsome 
sort of good, very fine insect powder, either 
larkspur or pyrethrum. Rub behind the 
ears with sulphur ointment. Next day 
brush out all the powder with a fine, close 
brush, comb the coat lightly, then part it 
along the backbone and rub with the sul- 
phur ointment.—Exchange. 
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Domestic Hints. 
TOMATOKS STUFFED WITH CELERY. 

Cut celery into half-inch lengths. Ifthe stalk 
are wide, split them lengthwise. Put the celery 
over the fire in a little hot water and stew gently 
until tender. This ought not to take more than 
about ten minutes. Drain the celery, season it 
with pepper and salt, put it inthe tomato shells 
and pour over it in the shells acup of milk in 
which has been stirred until smoothly blended a 
tablespoonful ot flour and as much melted butter. 
If there is more than enough of the mixture to 
brim the celery-filled tomatoes, pour it about 
them In the dish. Cover and bake half an hour 
inthe oven. The sauce should by this time have 
thickened. If that about the tomatoes is lumpy, 
take these out and put them ina hot dish, and 
stir smooth the sauce left in the baking-dish. 
Pour it over the tomatoes before sending to table. 

NUT BARS. 

Peanuts, almonds, English walnuts or pecans 
may be used for thiscandy. Prepare the nuts by 
removing the inner covering and chopping them. 
Grease the bottom and sides of a broad, shallow 
tin pan with fresh butter, and put the nuts into 
It, spreading them evenly. Put one pound of 
granulated sugar, with half a teacupful of water 
and a pinch of cream of tartar, into a kettle and 
boil until thick, but not too brittle. Pour the 
syrup over the outs and set aside to cool. When 
Slightly stiff mark off into wide bars with a sharp 
knife, and let stand several days, when it will 
become soft and delicious. 

OLD-FASHIONED BUTTER SCOTCH. 

Put three pounds of yellow sugar in a kettle, 
with three-quarters of a pound of butter. Set 
over the fire to melt; let boil until thick, stirring 
all the while to prevent scorching. Take from 
the fire; pour into buttered tins or trays. When 
stiff, mark off into squares. When cold, break 
apart, and wrap each square in wax paper. This 
candy will keep a long time and improve with 
age. 

. CONSOMME WITH TAPIOCA. 

To serve a consomme with tapioca, sprinkle 
four tablespoonfuls of pear! tapioca in a quart of 
boiling consomme and let it cook for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time. Add a little boiling water 
if it has been reduced in volume. 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


One pound of raisins, one pound of suet, three- 
quarters of a pound of dry stale breadcrumbs,one- 
quarter of a pound of flour, five eggs, one pound 
of dried currants, one-half pound of shredded 
candied orange peel, one-half pound of mixed 
nuts, one-half nutmeg (grated), one-half pint 
of grape juice. Stone the raisins, mix them 
and the currants with the orange peel, sprinkle 
over the flour, and mix until each particle of 
fruit is well floured. Then add the nuts that 
have been blanched and chopped fine. If 
you use pinon or pine nuts, put them in whole. 
Add the nutmeg, breadcrumbs and the 
suet chopped. Beat the eggs without sep- 
arating until light. Add the grape juice, 
pour this over the dry ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. The pudding must be moist, not 
wet. Pack the mixture in greased small kettles 
or moulds, cover and boil or steam ten hours. 
When done, remove the lids, and allow the pud- 
ding to cool. When cold, put on the lids, wipe 
off the kettles and put them away. When wanted 
for use, reheat by boiling or steaming one hour. 
This will keep for months; in fact, it is better 
and more digestible when old than fresh. Serve 
with hard or liquid sauce, or both. 


STEWED PRUNES. 


Stewed prunes have become a byword anda 
jest, but, if nicely prepared, they are not ridic: 
uous or worthy of scorn by any means. A Calis 
fornia fruit-growing firm recently started a com- 
petition for a prize recipe for cooking this homely 
sh, and, as the following won the prize, it may 
ve supposed to represent a perfect way of serv- 
ing in its simplest form this useful, maligned 
fruit: Wash one pound of prunes thorougly in 
several waters, nearly cover with water and let 
stand over night. Simmer on the back of the 
stove until tender. Before removing from the 
fire and after the cooking process is finished add 
one large tablespoonful of sugar. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

For citron cake work well together one-halt 
pound of warm butter (not salted) and one 
pound of sugar. Add 1} pounds of sifted flour, 
he yolks of six eggs beaten first and the whites 
of four beaten toa froth. Stir until smooth and 
light with half water and milk. Add one dessert- 
spoonful of baking powder and a pinch of salt. 
Cut in long shavings four ounces of candied 
citron and place them evenly in layers mixed 
with the paste in a well-butterea tin pan. Let 
raise a while in a hot place and bake in a slow 
oven. 

There is a wrong way and a right way to put 
on gloves. To learn the right way, watch an ex- 
perienced saleswoman while she tries a pair on 
a customer. Invariably she will first push the 
glove on the four fingers before putting on the 
thumb. She works slowly meanwhile, and not 
until the glove is fully fitted to the hand does 
she fasten it at the wrist. When the glove 
is removed, the operation should begin at 
the wrist, and the glove be carefully turned 
backward as far as the second joint of the 
fingers. It will then come off easily with a 





a slight pull at the tips of the fingers. 
If, however, it be pulled right from the 
hand, by the tips of the fingers, it will be 
stretched out of shape. One glove should never 
be turned into another, in the manner in which 
stockings are usually done up. They should be 
laid out a8 flat as possible, with the thumb folded 
inside the palm of the glove. A long glove-box 
is the best receptacle for gloves. Layers of 
white tissue-paper should be placed between the 
folds of delicate gloves. Persons of fastidious 
taste arrange their gloves between sachets. per- 
fumed with their favorite powder. 

A pretty use to put the picture postal cards 
that accumulate so rapidly these days, especially 
if one has friends abroad, is to paste them in 
an artistic arrangement on a screen, then cover 
them with glass. A young fellow amused him- 
self by decorating a threefold screen in this 
manner with a dado of stamps and postmarks. 
Such a production makes a welcome addition to 
a boy’s or girl’s bedroom, especially if the owner 
has worked and fussed over it himself, and the 
possessor Is likely to be the envied of all his or 
her comrades. 

In roasting a turkey, for appearance’s sake at 
least, it is important that the bird be trussed into 
as compact a form as possible, drawing legs and 
wings back and well up against the body. The 
best way to protect the breast, tops of the legs 
and exposed top portions from overbrowning is 
to cover them with slabs of salt pork rind, skin 
side up, pinning them in postton with fine skew- 
ers. These are removed with the trussing skew- 
ers before the bird is sent to the table. Other 
persons accomplish the same end with cloths 
moistened in salted water. 

An apple or two baked in the inside of the 











*e¢A4 number of the latest walking suits 
are being made with extremely long coats, 
sometimes reaching to within sixteen to 
eighteen inches of the hem of the short 
skirt. One thing should never be lost sight 
of in ordering one of these long coats. It 
is one of the oldest Greek canons of art 
that an oblong should never be divided in 
the middle, nor yet exactly in thirds. Con- 
sider the gown as a flat surface, and see 
that the line of the coat crosses correctly. 
Otherwise there will always be something 
vaguely ugly and ungraceful about it, 
something which the average observer will 
not be able to define, but will be sure to 
notice. The garment will be voted unbe- 
coming. 

***With these long jackets are worn 
very severely cut skirts without flounces, 
and usually without trimming except 
braid or flat gimp. 

***Hor very cold weather a long coat 
suit is grateful. Worn over a knitted jer- 
sey or golf wzistcoat and with a fur stole 
and muff, the blasts are confidently faced. 
A well-dressed woman was seen at a re- 
cent picture show. The day was stormy, 
and the young woman wore a tweed suit 
of mixed gray and brown, with here and 
there in the mixture a dash of green and 
scarlet. The long coat was tight-fitting, 
and was strapped in the front and back 
gores, but not on the side gores. It closed 
invisibly, and had a flat shawl collar. A 
broad gray heaver hat with a gray plume 
was worn with the gown, the beaver be- 
ing very furry. A long stole and a muff 
of gray squirrel completed a very becom- 
ing costume. 

***Muffs are very large this winter, but 
many of them are only large with trim- 
ming, the space for the hands being very 
skimpy indeed. These dressy muffs have 
a narrow band of fur for a foundation, 
and are embellished with broad frillings 
of mousseline de soie, or silk, edged with 
fur. Lace, velvet, and all sorts of frip- 
peries are used for muff trimmings. The 
heart-shaped muff is a favorite. In mink 
or other striped fur this is truly a pretty 
shape, as the stripes radiate from _ the 
small end in a charming way. A mole 
and ermine muff is heart-shaped, the up- 
per half being of the ermine. Just at the 
edge of the ermine are attached rosettes, 
pendants, and a double loop of heavy 
white silk cord. These ermine-trimmed 
fur pieces are immensely popular al- 
though the beanty of ermine © ““"°r well 
brought out when it is cut up into small 
bits. A large surface is required to revea! 
its delicate shades of white and lemon 
celor. 

***The latest shapes in neck pieces are 
the short cravats and the perlerine stoles, 
which are really shoulder capes with stole 
ends. These ends taper at the waist-line, 
and gradually spread out into broad tabs, 
usually trimmed with a fringe of tails or 
with heavy chenille fringe. Sometimes the 
pelerine stoles are drawn in at the waist- 
line with a metal buckle, and these are 
very handsome and becoming. 

***A beautiful fur coat for evening or 
very dressy occasions is of mink, un- 
trimmed with other fur. It is a short 
kimono shape, and is collarless. The lin- 
ing is cafe-aulait satin, and is richly 
trimmed at the opening with a gold Per- 
sian embroidery. The sleeves are very 
wide and flowing, and fall a little below 
the elbow. Under sleeves of deep yellow 
lace fall below the fur sleeves. They are 
very full and long, and are drawn in at 
the wrist with a narrow band of mink. 
Ruffles of the lace fall over the hands. 
There are silk braid ornaments and pen- 
dants on the front of the jacket, giving a 
long effect in front. 

***Another short coat, for street wear, 
but handsome enough for any occasion, is 
a blouse jacket of baby lamb, belted at 
the waist and having a short skirt. of the 
fur below. The deep gauntlet cuffs of 
white moire astrakhan are embroidered 
in a Persian design with black and gold. 
The cravat collar is also of the embroid- 
ered with astrakhan. This ties once over 
at the throat. 

***Hur hats and hoods are sold to those 
confirmed automobilists who think nothing 
of cold weather travelling in an open ve- 
hicle. They are like the summer hats and 
veils in shape, and are warmly lined with 
soft silks. Leather and velvet hats are 
shown with fur linings. Whole leather 
suits, including a hat, are made of finest 
tanned leather lined throughout with 
squirrel. 

***In spite of the great popularity for 
rough weaves of cloth for street wear, the 
only correct fabrics for more elaborate oc- 
casions are smooth. This applies to silks 
as well as wools. Velvet and velveteen 
novelties are hardly seen at all. The rea- 
son is that plain materials, always richer 
in their effect than rough or mixed fabrics, 
have the additional advantage of lending 
themselves well to the present fashion of 
trimming and manipulating into gaugings, 
shirrings, etc. 

***Lace is often used in combination 
with chiffon velvet. A mauve dinner 
gown in this wonderful new fabric is fin- 
ished around the bottom of the skirt with 
six wide tucks, which are not really tucks, 
of course, but folds stitched on invisibly. 
The simulated tucks form a circular 
flounce, which is inset with round medal- 
lions of lace dyed to match the velvet. 
Each medallion is edged with a frill of 
Valenciennes, dyed, of course. They form 
a wreath design, and are extended up the 
front of the skirt. Another wreath of me- 





dallions is inset below the hip yoke of nar- 


rower tucks, and the yolk is continued in 
a girdle which gives the gown a princess 
effect. A shirring of mauve maline out- 
lines the low bodice, and a bertha of white 
and mauve lace, embroidered lightly with 
gold thread, falls nearly to the waist in 
front. The sleeves are like the bertha, 
and fall very low from the shoulders, leav- 
ing the latter bare. A strap of velvet 
crosses the shoulders and appears to hold 
the bodice up.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“And this is the reward: that the ideal 
shall be real to thee, and the impressions 
of the actual world shall fall like summer 
rain, copious, but not troublesome, to thy 
invulnerable essence. Thou shalt have the 
whole land for thy park and manor, the 
sea for thy bath and navigation, without 
tax and without envy; the woods and the 
rivers thou shalt own; and thou shalt pos- 
sess that wherein others are only tenants 
and boarders. Thou true land-lord! sea- 
lord! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, or 
water flows, or birds fly, wherever day 
and night meet in twilight, wherever the 
blue heaven is hung by clouds, or sown 
with stars, wherever are forms with 
transparent boundaries, wherever are out- 
lets into celestial space, wherever is 
danger, and awe, and love, there is 
Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee, 
and though thou shouldst walk the world 
over, thou shalt not be able to find a con- 
dition inopportune or ignoble.’’-—Emerson. 

“And this is the reward, that the ideal 
shall be real to thee.”” This is the reward 
of the poet,—the reward of life, that holds 
itself true to its ideal. The Vision flashes 
for a moment upon the air; the Dream 
enchants the mind and glorifies the imag- 
ination. The Vision and the Dream are 
not mere illusions, they are the most real 
experiences in human life. They stamp 
upon a flitting moment the power that a 
half century might fail to offer. Nor is 
this revelation of the ideal, that for an 
instant seems possible, to be regarded as 
something to be accepted or rejected at 
will. It is, in itself, the most potent call 
to new conditions. It is the summons 
from God; it is nothing less than a Divine 
command. It is a fatal fallacy to look 
upon this revelation of ideal possibility in 
the light of a privilege, a luxury, which 
one must be content to resign and again 


take up the crude, the joyless, the hard, No night can wrap in darkies. «| 


the repellant conditions. The duty lies in 
the new conditions revealed. It does not 
matter if one does not see how the inter- 
mediate steps are to be taken; how all 
that is most enchanting is to be achieved. 
He does not need to know the details. 
These will be revealed to him as he takes 
the successive steps. ‘‘Arise and go into 
the city, and it shall be told there what 
to do.”” One must not insist on being told 
what he is to do before he arises and goes 
into the city. The guidance will come as 
he needs it. The whole plan of the per- 
fect ideal is not revealed at once. 

Not infrequently the mistake is made— 
and consciously made—of regarding one’s 
ideals and one’s duties as opposite poles; 
of identifying the ideals with mere selfish 
longings and privileges which are to be 
resigned; and of regarding the persistence 
in existing conditions as, at once, duty 
and sacrifice, and a duty that is the holier 
for the sacrifice. The youthful maiden, 
for instance, sees the ideal life in quitting 
the present conditions and going to college. 
The present conditions are those of mem- 
bers of a country family with limited re- 
sources and restricted opportunities. The 
youth assists in the work on the farm, the 
girl in the household tasks, and neither 
can see how their assistance can well be 
spared. The duty assumes the guise of 
remaining and of trying to be content with 
the narrow, and perhaps, narrowing life. 
There may be circumstances where this 
view is true, but very largely it is a fal- 
lacy. Let the youth push out into the 
larger and wider world, let him gain the 
education, fame, and resources, and he 
can be of more assistance to the household 
within six months than he could in all 
his life, if he failed to gain this larger 


too, gain the discipline, the higher condi- 
tions of a college education; let her rise 
to command the situation, and she is ful- 
filling the divine law of her life and obey- 
ing the divine command. When Schiller 
gave the counsel, ‘‘Keep true to the 
dreams of thy youth,” he expressed the 
most important truth of life. These 
dreams fall upon man,—in his youth—all 
through life—and when they come they 
are to be fulfilled and obeyed. They 
point the way to the gates of eternal life. 
They point the way to entering on the 
conditions of beauty, joy and sweetness; 
of the higher harmonies, the more noble 
and lasting achievements, and the reward 
is inherent in the realization—and this is 
the reward “that the ideal shall be real 
to thee.” 

Auditorium Annex, Chicago. 


Hotes and Queries. 


The Plague.—“Victor”’: It is one of the 
oldest diseases known to man. The Old 
Testament contains an account of at last 
one extensive and fatal epidemic of a dis- 
ease which appears to have been bubonic 
plague, and which was seemingly spread 
by infected mice. After the epidemic or 
the Middle Ages, ending with the great 
plague in London in 1665, the disease was 
seldom heard of in Europe, and indeed it 
was believed by many to have died out; 
but for centuries it held its own in Cen- 
tral Asia, and from there was carried in 
1894 to Hong Kong. Thence it spread to 
India, where its ravages were at one time 
so fearful as to excite the horror of the 
civilized world. Since that time the dis- 
ease has frequently threatened to invade 
the cities of Europe and America, but al- 
though there have been localized epidem- 
ics of sufficient severity to cause appre- 
hension, as on the west coast of Mexico 
some months ago, the plague has never 
really gained a foothold among civilized 
peoples. When the disease was first 
studied by modern scientific methods it 
was believed that only rats and other ro- 
dents shared with man the undesirable 
distinction of susceptibility to plague, and 
it was thought that wholesale destruction 
of the rats would: put an end to the dis- 
ease. Undoubtedly they are the most 
commonly infected of all animals, and the 
most likely to carry the germ from one 
part of the world to another, but recent 
investigation in Hong Kong has shown 
that chickens, horses, dogs, cats and 
nearly all animals living in contact with 
man are equally susceptible tn the dis- 
ease. 

The Consumption of Tobacco.—‘Smok- 
er’: There were 310,654,639 pounds of to- 
bacco and 18,840,747 pounds of snuff with- 
drawn from warehouses in this country 
for consumption during the last fiscal 
year, not counting 8,345,217 pounds with- 
drawn for export, making a total of the 
two articles of 337,840,608 pounds used, 
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r. Brilliants. 


In the soul’s chamber, reft 
When the soul may not | 
Comes stealing in the Nurs 
And drugs it off to slee; 





But in some watch, ere nig); 
Another takes her place; 
At dawn, above the soul's di 
Hope bends her beaming | 

—Agnes Lee, in December [.j); 
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the sun is 
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Somewhere is always love ani 
cheer. 
No sorrow can forever hide (01's 
No life is toil and grief from 
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heart: 
The sacred promise of the dawn 
Beyond the cloud a glad new 4d: 
rise, 
And what of joy is yours wil! 
you. 
—Jessie C. Glasier, in 





I hear the Star of Bethlehem 
Proclaim this truth to me: 
“If in thy heart Christ hath no 
My light thou canst not see.” 


I hear the Star of Bethlehem 
In tones admonitive: 

“This light of mine on him must 
Who would in glory live.” 


—Susan M. 
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ens our nerves and sharpens 
Our antagonist is our helper 
Burke. 
.... ‘Life without toil would 
triumph.” 
...-Climb the mountains and - 
good tidings. Nature’s peace 
into you as sunshine flows 
The winds will blow their ow: 
into you, and the storms tl! 
while cares will drop off 
leaves.—John Muir. 
....If the average man © 
much work as he thinks lhe 
would be little demand for |: 
machinery.—Answers. 
.... Knowledge is of two 
know a subject ourselves, or 
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Johnson. 
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by offering ours as the hands 
it shall be done. Our human | 
another, and all our human |! 
less his for being ours.—W. ©. ‘ 
...-According to the depth f 
you draw your life, such is tl 
only of your strenuous effort, )' 
manners and presence.—Hmer=: 
....Of Law there can be | 
knowledged, than that her « 
bosom of God, her voice the 
the world: all things in heave! 
do her homage, the very least 
her care, and the greatest as no! 
from her power.—Richard Hook: 








Many a peculiar sight one sees | 
back. Did it ever occur to you tha’ 
raced in this condition becomes ¥"' 
overheated. The saddle with ‘ts 


are little sore and chafed spots. 5 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. 


of great value in a stable. 
© N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St., New York. 
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DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half to ateaspooutul of Radway’s Ready Relief 


n a half tumbler of water repeated as often as 
he discharges continue, and a flannel saturated 
with Ready Relief placed over the stomach and 


ADWA\ 


READY RELIEF 


FOR PAIN 





S 


bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure. 


Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
a few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Fainting At- 
tacks, Nervousness, Si ead: 
ache, Flatulency and all internal pains. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 
bilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


LIEF. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 ELM ST. N.Y. 








Miscellaneous. 
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THE FELLOW WHO CAN WHISTLE. 
The fellow who can whistle when the 
world is going wrong 
Is the fellow* who will make the most 
of life; 
No matter what may happen, you will 
find him brave and strong— 
He’s the fellow who will conquer in the 
strife. 


The fellow who can whistle when the 
whole world seems to frown 
Is the kind of man to stand the battle’s 
brunt; 
He’s got the proper metal, and you can- 
not keep him down, 
For he’s just the sort that’s needed at 
the front. 


The fellow who can whistle is the fellow 
who can work, 
With a note of cheer to vanquish plod- 
ding care; 
His soul is fillea with music, and no evil 
shadows lurk 
In his active brain to foster grim de- 
spair. 


The fellow who can whistle is the 
“trump” card of the deck, 
Or the “whip-kand.” in .— ~wmee of 
the street’ 
No petty cares nor trifles can his buoyant 
spirit check, 
For a sunny heart can never know de- 
feat. 


The fellow who can whistle—he is built 
on nature’s plan, 
And he cheers his toiling fellow-men 
along; 
There is no room for pessimists, but give 
to us the man 
Who can whistle when the world is go- 
ing wrong. 
—Sidney Warren Mase, in December 
Lippincott’s. 
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IN THE ATTIC. 


Up in the attic where mother goes 
Is a trunk in a shadowed nook— 

A trunk—and its lid she will oft unclose 
As if it were a precious book. 

She kneels at its side on the attic boards 
And tenderly, soft and slow, 

She counts all the treasures she fondly 

hoards— 

The things of the long ago. 


A yellowing dress, once the sheerest 
white 
That shimmered in joyous pride— 
She looks at it now with the girl’s delight. 
That was hers when she stood a bride. 
There is a ribbon of faded blue 
She keeps with the satin gown; 
Buckles and lace—and a little shoe; 
Sadly she lays that down. 


One lock of hair that is golden still 
With the gold of the morning sun; 
Yes, and a dollie with frock and frill— 
She lifts them all, one by one. 
She lifts them all to her gentle lips 
Up there in the afternoon; 
Sometimes the rain from the eave trouga 
drips 
Tears with her quavered croon. 


Up in the attic where mother goes 
Is a trunk in a shadowed place— 
A trunk—with the scent of a withered 
rose 
On the satin and shoe and lace. 
None of us touches its battered lid. 
But safe in its niche it stays 
Sacred to all that her heart has hid— 
Gold of the other days. 
—W. D. Nesbit in Chicago Tribune. 








AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
The pearly gatex ¢* caradise 
Swing wide wu 2. 4¢1as morn. 
And once again iz. —»en guise 
The Christ is bore 


He lives ia every loving word, 
In each real gift we bring, 

Again the sleeping world is stirred, 
And angels sing. 


O purple plains, O starlit steeps, 

O kingly diadem, 
Each faithful heart forever keeps 

Its Bethlehem. i 
—Alice E. Allen in Good Housekeeping. 
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WITHHELD; “BURN WHAT THOU 
DOST ADORE.” 
I gave my silver, gave my gold, 
To every beggar that came my way, 
I gave the hungry of my food, 
I urged the weary ones to stay. 





For rest and shelter over night, 

And strove to give to all good cheer. 
I prayed to keep a smiling face 

For every creature that came near. 


His playthings for a time had been 
As idols for me to adore. 
His little dresses and his coats, 
Long since are covering God’s dear 


poor. 


And just one worshiped thing is left— 
To me—most eloquent of all: 

His little shoes must go at last, 
For I today have heard God’s call. 


Today He sent unto my door 
A little boy whose feet were bare 
And blue with cold, and wounded, sore. 
I kissed his lovely yellow hair. 
{ 
I gave him sweets, [ played with him, 
Then, sighing, watched him out of sight, 
But something I withheld from him 
That I must give before the night. 


I know it was the baby boy 
Of Bethlehem who came to see 
If I would give these little shoes 
All wet with tears, upon my knee. 
—Kate Vannah. 





The Salvation of Daniel. 


Mrs. Trapaud was in high good feather; 
her bay mare and foal had fetched one 
hundred and thirty golden sovereigns be- 
tween them. Moreover, she had only 
given eighty guineas for the mare. Who 
will be astonished, therefore, that she 
found the news of her bargain quite an 
agreeable adjunct to her breakfast that 
morning? 

Mrs. Trapaud was a woman of some 
humor; when her husband died she met 
a friend—a man also of some humor—who 
knew as all the world knew and as Mrs. 
Trepaud had never pretended to hide, that 
the marriage had been the reverse of 
happy. He looked at her weeds with a 
comprehending smile. 

“Got your divorce at last?’ he said. 

“Yes, and in the higher courts, too,’’ she 
replied. 

Mrs. Trapaud was always equal to any 
occasion. 

When Trapaud died his widow carried 
on the work of his life; she continued to 
breed his horses. Not so much, be it un- 
derstood, from any touching sympathy 
with the dear departed as from a sound 
conviction that it was in her to make the 
thing pay. And she did. 

It was a strange household composed of 
antiquated serving men and women who 
had been begotten and born on the estate 
and in whom the last expiring breath of 
feudalism lingered as though dying hard. 
Trapaud left no heir, and these farm and 
stable hands, these domestic serving 
maids; were Mrs. Trapaud’s children. 
She dosed and physicked them when they 
required it, she rubbed their backs when 
the rheumatism got importunate; she 
scolded, she praised, rewarded and blamed 
—and they loved her. 

But as in every fold there is one black 
sheep, so in this patriarchal family there 
was one strangeling. Daniel—he had no 
other name—had not been born and bred 
on the estate; he had not even first seen 
light in the village; no, not within ten 
leagues of it the gossips said. He came 
from practically nowhere; it was so very 
far away. On winter nights, when the 
evenings were long and dull, the younger 
ones—for age wes a mere matter of com- 
parison in the Trapaud household—would 
coax old Mrs. Goodheart to tell again 
the story of how Daniel first came to the 
hall. 

“It was a wild, bleak night, jest sich 
a one as this,” the old housekeeper would 
begin. 

“And the wind were howling in the 
chimbley, we knows,” would interpolate 
an irresponsible voice. 

“Will ye niver learn to hould yer tongue 
then and not interrupt the story?” a cho- 
rus of voices would protest, and then, 
Mrs. Goodheart having duly allowed her- 
self to be appeased, the story would drag 
out its slow, familiar existence, punc- 
tuated with ‘‘ohs” and “ahs” and ‘‘theer 
nows” that had become sanctified by cus- 
tom into a sort of rite. But the reader 
who does not know what three hundred 
and sixty-five days spent on a midland 
horse farm situated a good twenty miles 
from anywhere on the map can he like 
would hardly appreciate the art with 
which Daniel’s history was told, so we 
will offer a brief and more modern up-to- 
date sketch that shall state the plain 
matter in a nutshell. 

One Christmas eve a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the hospitable glare of a fire 
that not only could roast an ox, but was 
actually doing so, attracted a little 
ragged fellow who was tramping along 
the high road in search of a night’s lodg- 
ing. One of the keepers found him in the 
fir plantation and dragged him after him 
till they stood in the glare of the firelight 
before Trapaud, his wife, and the assem- 
bled household. Questioned, the little 
fellow said his name was Daniel: he was 
a foundling and had been put out to ser- 
vice with a drunken carpenter, from 
whom he had run away. He had got as 
far north as this in a barge along the 
canals and had worked at whatever came 
to his hand ror am wie rood and lodging 
that charity had not given him. Trapaud 
liked the lad’s face and took him into his 
service. He: was honest and industrious, 
he had risen by slow degrees, and now 
for seven years he had been butler at the 
hall. Daniel took a pathetic pleasure in 
hearing his own story recited, it made him 
feel a kind of hero, but there was always 
the ever-present ache at his heart that he 
bought his proud position at the cost of 
love and fear. He was never quite one of 
them, but a thing apart as a map who 
does not know his own surname must 
ever be. 
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Mrs. Trapaud was babitaally careful 
about morey, sever leaviug earciessiy 
about any sums however small. She 
never distrusted any of her people, but 
she knew the value of the axiom concern- 
ing the open door. On this particular 
morning, however, she rang the bell for 
breakfast to be cleared while the hundred 
and thirty sovereigns were still lying 
glistening in the sun upon the table. 

Daniel answered the summons as usual 
and began to clear away. As he did so 
his eye fell on the money and he gave a 
little quick, sharp gasp. Mrs. Trapaud 
heard it and turned to look at him. 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s a lot of money, 
isn’t it, Daniel? One hundred and thirty 
pounds. The bay mare and her foal 
fetched it.” 

Daniel murmured some reply, and went 
on removing the breakfast things. Mrs. 
Trapaud rose, folded her napkin leisurely, 
and gathering up the gold pieces, crossed 
to the fireplace and put them in a tidy 
little heap on the mantelpiece. Then she 
walked into the conservatory that opened 
out of the room to see how her pointset- 
tia was coming on. Suddenly her pulses 
stopped and her heart stood still to listen. 
She heard a voice distinctly speaking in a 
weird, mad whisper from the breakfast 


room behind. 





repeated the phrase like a litany. 

She turned. 

Daniel was standing near the mantel- 
piece, his face white as death, great drops 
of sweat standing out upon his brow. 
His fingers twitched nervously, his eye- 
balls were painfully distended. Covetous- 
ness, avarice, greed, were writ large upon 
his countenance. He looked horrible. In- 
stinctively Mrs. Trapaud shrank back 
among the greenery to watch. 

“Make a man rich for life!” reiterated 
Daniel with a curious sibilant sound. 
“Make a man rich for life—rich for life!” 
With one swift look in the direction of 
the conservatory he put out his hand, and 
with stealthy touch noiselessly took the 
gold. You could have heard a pin drop. 
Mrs. Trapaud stepped quickly forward. 

“Daniel what are you doing? Put that 
money down.” 


She spoke sharply—peremptorily. Dan- 
iel turned. An ugly look came over his 
face; he was dangerous. 

“Put it down this minute,” she said. 

“Make a man rich for life,” he mut- 
tered, backing to the door. 

“Daniel, are you mad? Put it down at 
once, I say.” 

She had re-entered the room now and 
her hand was on the bell. With a quick 
movement Daniel reached out to the side- 
board and seized a knife; in his other fist 
he still clutched the gold. 

‘I. see,” she said quietly. ‘Then we 
have been housing a thief and a murderer 
for five and twenty years.” 

The knife dropped from his hand. A 
violent trembling shook him in every limb, 
the wild, weird look died out of his eyes, 
and he stood for a moment gazing dazedly 
at the money in his clenched palm. 

“Daniel, put it down.” 

He crossed to the mantelpiece as though 
in a dream and put the money back where 
he had found it in the spirit of a little 
child. Then he stood there silent, his 
head howed upon his breast. 

“It is the first time I have ever known 
you drunk, Daniel,” said Mrs. Trapaud 
slowly. She laid great stress upon the 
word. “Do not ever let me see you 
drunk again or I shall have to dismiss you. 
Now you may go.” 

He turned and walked slowly to the 
door. He had his back to her, but she 
could see his shoulders heave. Presently 
he turned again, his face still bowed upon 
his breast. 

“God bless ’ee, mistress,” he said brok- 
enly and went out.—Winifred Dolan, in 
the Tattler. 


Poutb’s Department. 
now DO you KNOW? 


How do you know— 
There’s a boy in the house? 

By the cap that is hanging downstairs in 
the hall; 

By the gun and the pistol, the bat and 
the ball; 

The Indian war dance, the toy cannon's 
roar, 

That are heard now and then through the 
nursery door; 

By the engines and drums and the tool 
chest and nails; 

The steam cars and tracks and the boats 
with trim sails; 

By the volumes of Cooper which from 
cover to cover 

Have been read and reread by an Indian 
lover. 








“But you must take care, if you value 
xour head, 

When you go to the nursery,” declares 
Uncle Fred. 

“When I open the door there’s a scram- 
ble and shout; 

I'm attacked by a brigand, and I’ll never 
doubt 

Who clutches me fast, as a cat does a 
mouse— 

Well, these are good signs there’s a boy 
in the house!” 


How do you know— 
There’s a girl in the house? 

By the beautiful doll with the movable 
eyes— 

A French doll that sleeps, and that talks, 
walks and cries. 

By the toyhouse and trunk and the stove 
and the chairs; 

By the needle and thread, in the nursery 


upstairs; 

By the doll hats and furbelows made 
every day 

For Annie and Sallie and Bessie and 
May; 


By the soft little laugh and the sweet 
little song, 

Which never to grown folks or boys could 
belong. 


“And if you run up to the nursery floor,” 
And go to the room and then open the 
door,” 
Aunt Dorothy says, “well. when I take a 
peep, 
And see a wee mother a-rocking to sleep 
Her own little dolly, as still as a mouse— 
Why, then I am sure there’s a girl in the 
house.” 
—St. Nicholas. 
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Training Dogs and Monkeys. 


A man who for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been training almost every 
kind of animal “from a beetle to an ele- 
phant,” who is a close friend of that other 
lover of animals, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
and who is now the possessor of twenty- 
seven monkeys, forty-two dogs and three 
bears, says that animals are just as easy 
to teach as children. 

Professor V. P. Wormwood, the man 
who says this, begins by making his ant- 
mals love him. He says that brains do 
not work well under fear, and everything 
can be better and more quickly learned 
if the learning is a pleasant task. When 
this man buys a new monkey or new dog, 
he lets it play around for some days with 
the other animals, until it feels at home. 
Then he begins to pet it and get it fond 
of him, keeping on the lookout all the 
while for any peculiarity of disposition, 
any likes and dislikes that would help him 
to determine what sort of trick it would 
“take to’? most easily. 

To the slow, serious animals are given 
the “heavy” parts in a performance, and 
to the active, restless ones the more play- 
ful parts. Often an animal has learned o 
trick while he still thinks he is only play- 
ing, really without any effort at all. Again 
an old trickster will be “put through his 
paces” before a beginner to help him 
learn. 

“I never let an animal get tired prac- 
tising his tricks,” says this trainer, “a 
few minutes at a time and often is far 
better than a long, tedious lesson. The 
main thing in trick teaching is to get an 
animal’s undivided attention. With a be- 
ginner I like a quiet, empty room; then I 
talk to him just as I would toa child. As 
pearly as I can I use the same words and 
tones for the same requirements day after 





“Make.a man rich for life,” it said, and ‘day. Animals quickly understand tones, 





and in my experience they are almost as 
quick as children to understand words if 
a few simple ones are used over and over 
again in connection with their daily life. 

“In the animal world, monkeys included, 
a single sound is made to do duty for a 
number of related objects. Perhaps this 
is not so disadvantageous as it at first 
seems, for you see it leaves room for im- 
agination. 

“Animals ‘sense’ things in a number of 
ways, and I would not be surprised if 
they would not one day be found more 
susceptible to telepathic influence than 
many human beings. They get to love 
their work, their different parts in the 
show, and are miserable if illness or any 
circumstance keeps them from it. I had 
a little terrier that was so old she was 
half blind and almost entirely deaf. But 
she fretted and fumed so when I began 
keeping her out of the public entertain- 
ments that I had to let her go on for some 
of the minor parts. Her sense of time 
was so true that even when she could not 
hear her cue she rarely made a mistake. 
Now she is practically helpless, and I’m 
boarding her where she can have the com- 
panionship of other dogs until she dies. 
Once give them a taste of ‘public life,’ 
and. four footed animals are as bad as the 
other sort in their desire for it.’ 

The owner of this decrepit dog was hor- 
rified at the suggestion that he should 
“put it to sleep.” 

“Why, I would as soon think of killing 
my father or my mother because they 
were no longer useful. That dog for 
years helped me to make my living, and 
I think such a thing would be a very poor 
return on my part for all the service she 
has done me.” 

Professor Wormwood has the only 
trained ant eater in the world. He says 
it was very quick to learn and does best 
in the Sherlock Holmes sort of tricks, 
vhere it ferrets out details and plays sl+ 
ruses on other animals. The mathemat- 
ical dog, a big black Newfoundland, 
named Canso, was two years learning the 
plus sign. He was only a tiny puppy 
when his mathematical education was be- 
gun. His first lesson, which lasted for 
nearly six months, consisted in barking 
once when he saw the figure “1” on the 
blackboard. His trainer touched him 
once, struck the floor once and made him 
give one short, sharp bark whenever he 
saw the figure “1” or a single block was 
placed before him. When that was per- 
fectly understood the figure “2” was taken 
up, and so on up to “10."". Then he was 
taught to add and multiply in the same 
way, and now, when he is something like 
eight years old, he is perhaps the most ac- 
complished canine to figures in the coun- 
try. 

The animals that travel around the 
country together in this way get fond of 
one another and show this fondness in 
many cunning and attractive ways. Some- 
times two will only act together, being 
then bright and alert, and moping ana 
sulking when separated. Once when two 
“good” monkeys, who had gone through 
their parts most creditably, were being 
rewarded with sweet: cakes, and two 
“‘bad’”’ ones, who had proved most refrac- 
tory, were left cakeless in their cage, one 
of the ‘‘good”’ ones carried his portion over 
and gave it all except the tiniest morsel to 
his comrades in disgrace. If one of the 
little company dies there is usually gen- 
eral mourning for the moment if the hody 
is seen by any one of them. They seem 
to have a way of silently communicating 
any fact of this sort, but it is soon for- 
gotten and breakfast and dinner and play 
time and work time interest them as be- 
fore. 

One day while Professor Wormwood 
was talking to some friends two or three 
of the monkeys that were free in the room 
were noticed chattering together and edg- 
ing up closer and closer toward one wo- 
man of the company. Their owner knew 
they were perfectly harmless and so went 
on talking and waited to see what they 
would do. Suddenly they made a dash at 
the woman in question, pulling her clothes 
and pinching her gently. Then they ran 
off chattering and laughing delighteaiy 
among themselves. The woman was very 
much startled and wanted to know why in 
the world they had selected her to play 
such a trick on. 

“I would be willing to wager a good 
deal,’’ said Professor Wormwood, “that 
you are the only one in the room who 
really dislikes monkeys.” 

This proved to be true. 

“But I didn’t act so,” protested the 
woman. “I’ve not done anything that ev- 
erybody else in the room has not done. I 
haven’t even said a word about how I 
felt.” 

“Oh, that isn’t necessary,” returned the 
professor. ‘Monkeys, and indeed all ani- 
mals, to a large extent know perfectly 
well who likes them and who is afraid of 
them, even when nothing is said or done.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Father and Mother. 

One of them was six and the other eight. They 
were sitting on the doorstep in the sun, looking 
very serious indeed. 

**Which do you love best,” inquired the elder, 
solemnly, ‘‘your mother or your father?” It 
was & momentous question. The six-year-old 
took some seconds to deliberate. 

‘* Lub my fader,” she announced at last; ** comes 
home wif sings most ev’ry night,” by way of ex- 
planation. 

* Well,” began the propounder of the problem, 
**I don’t. I love my mother best. And I think 
you ought to, too, ’cause you see you’re relation 
to your father only just by marriage, but you’re 
relation to your mother by bornation.” 

There seemed nothing more to be said on the 
subject, and the two philosophers were soon 
busy chasing butterfiles. 
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At the Kindergarten. 


Little Emily Kingsbury, aged four, who at- 
tends the kindergart:n and callsit the ‘“‘ kidney- 
garden,” was being examined as to the senses. 

** What are your ears for. Emily?” 

“ To hear with,” wasthe answer. 

“ And what are your eyes for? ”’ 

** To see with.” 

** And what is your nose for? ” 

*““ To blow,” was the innocent answer.—Decem- 
ber Lippincott’s. 


Curious Facts. 


—A curious barometer is said to be used by 
the remnant of the Araucanian race which in- 
habits the southernmost province of Chili. It 
consists of the cast-off shell of acrab. The dead 
shell is white in fair, dry weather, but the ap- 
proach of a moist at.nosphere Is inaicated by the 
appearance of small, red spots. As the moisture 
in the air increases, the shell becomes entirely 
red, and remains so throughout the rainy season. 

—tThe two oldest secret trade processes now 
in existence are considered tuo, be the manu- 
facture of Chinese red, or vermilion, and that 
method of inlaying the hardest steel with gold 
and silver which seems to have been practiced 
at Damaxcus ages ago, and is known only to the 
Syrian smiths and their pupils even to this day. 

—The reckless prodigality with which in 
ancient Egypt the upper classes squandered 
awaythe labor and lives of the people is per- 
fectly startling. In this respect, as the monu- 

















ments yet remaining abundantly prove, they 





stand alone and without arival. We ma 

some idea of the almost incredible nar — 
we hear that two thousand men were occupied 
for three years in carrying a single stone from 
Eiephantine to Sais, that the canal of the Red 
Sea alone cost the lives of 120,000 Egyptians, and 
that to build one of the Pyramids required the 
labor of 360,000 men for twenty years. 

—— The annual winter shearing of trees and 
shrubs, so painfully evident in most parts of our 
country, the only good thing in connection with 
which Is that it furnishes bread to poor men wbe 
might otherwise starve, seems not to be confined 
to this side of the Atlantic. Horticultural papers 
complain bitterly of the prevatence of the prac- 
~— ran a notwithstanding true horticult- 

nowledge is supposed to 
seminated there. . o Ruhetpre 

——At Cotta, in Saxony, it is said, persons who 

did not pay their taxes last year are published 


in a list which hangs up in all restaurants and. 


saloons of the city. Those that are on the list 
can get neither meat nor drink at these places 
ander the penalty of loss of license. 

—Every bird possesses a different style of 
propelling itself through the air. {f one will ob- 
serve closely one can soon learn to know a bird 
by this, even when too far away to see how itis 
formed or plumed. Of course in some instances, 
as with the sparrow family, of which there are in 
the United States at least sixty common vari- 
eties, this is impossible, for many of them fly in 
much the same way. It is hard to tell the dif- 
ference at a distance, also, between the jerky 
flight of the sparrow and the cedar bird. The 
One help is that the last named generally fly in 
flocks. 

—There has been a large increase in the 
daily number of visitors to the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument since the installation of the 
new electric elevator inthe shaft. During the 
month of October 14,060 persons made the ascent, 
10,916 of whom were carried up in the elevator 
and 3080 reached the top by means of the stair- 
way. This makes a total of 1,992,286 visitors since 
the shaft was first opened to the public. 

—C. B. Hudson, who has been painting the 
fishes of Hawaiian waters, says that nearly all 
bottom sea fish have the power of changing color 
at will, like chameleons. 

——The Swiss girl is taught tobe humble and 
practical from the moment when, at the age of 
four, she enters the infants’ school, until at 
eighteen, when she returns finished from 
pension. Thereis absolutely no difference be- 
tween the treatment of the masses and the 
classes. They sit together at school, are taught 
the same subjects by the same masters, receive 
the same punishment and the same praise. 

—tThe reason, Signor Mosso tells us, why so 
few have attempted the ascent of the highest 
peaks on the face of the earth is the conviction 
that man cannot withstand the rarefied air of 
these altitudes. ‘‘Heroism shrinks from such 
prolonged sufferings as these due to lack of 
health.” His own experiment and observations, 
however, give us assurance that man will be 
able slowly to accustom himself to the dimin- 
ished barometric pressure of the Himalayas. “ If 
birds,” he says, “ fly to the height of twenty-nine 
thousand feet, man ought to be able to reach the 
same altitude at a slow rate of progress.” 


+ Popular Science. 


—London produces ten lunatics per 
day; New York nearly as many, with 
greater proportionate increase. 

—Houses of sand, as substantial as 
granite, are offered by the new process of 
Mr. L. P. Ford, of Gresford, Eng. A 
mixture of sand and quicklime in suitable 
proportions is forced into a very strong 
steel mold, which is placed in a box, from 
which the air is then pumped, when hot 
water is admitted. The heat and pressure 
of the slacking lime and steam mold the 
materials into a rock having 60 per cent. 
of the strength of granite. This building 
stone, ready for use in eight hours, is very 
durable, and its cost is low, bricks by this 
process costing little more than half as 
much as the ordinary. 

— A magnificent experiment awaits 
only an appropriation from some capital- 
ist’s wealth. Sir Oliver Lodge mentions 
that twenty years ago he proved that fog 
could be dissipated electrically, and in a 
dense fog he cleared a space of 50 to 60 
yards’ radius by means of the discharges 
from a Wimshurst machine. Only lack of 
means prevented an attempt to give Lon- 
don a clear atmosphere. Recent advances 
make possible the desired kind of dynamo 
for a continuous current, and it is be- 
lieved that an excessive amount of ma- 
chinery would not be necessary, for the 
fogs occur in a still atmosphere, and are 
seldom of considerable height. Sir Oliver 
suggests also that rain might be elec- 
trically produced, as in India, where the 
dark monsoon clouds pass over without 
discharging. 

——Bituminous shale is estimated to 
cover 50,000 square miles in the United 
States to an average depth of 30 feet. 
The newly patented process of Otto 
Oppelt, a Kentucky chemist, is expected 
to produce from this waste material a 
good quality of gas and oil, and to supply 
these far industrial purposes at a cost 
much lower than that of the gas now used. 
The process will yield also valuable by- 
products, including silicate and sulphate 
of alumina, ammonia, sulphate of iron, 
paratfine and phosphoric acid. 

—A long weather cycle of about 35 
years seems to appear in the British 
Isles. From records of 90 years, Mr. 
Douglas Archibald concludes that a dry 
period has just passed, and that the years 
1903 to about 1920 will show more than 
average rainfall and low barometer, and 
two bushels per acre deficiency in wheat 
yield. 

—While character may be often read 
from physical peculiarities, Mr. Karl 
Pearson, F. R. S., points out that the 
value of the indications can be estimated 
only from careful statistics. Tabulated 
observations upon large numbers of school 
children ‘ave given interesting results. 
The color of the eyes seems to have-some 
relation to conscientiousness, 71 per, cent. 
of boys with light eyes being keenly con- 
scientious, while the percentage was only 
61 in boys with’ dark eyes. Curliness or 
‘smogthhess,of -the hair has slight signifi- 
cance, if any. The color of the hair is 
more important, 71 per cent. of the red- 
haired being keenly. conscientious, but only 
69 per cent. of the dark-haired and 55 per 
cent. of the black-haired. The very dark- 
haired show twice as many individuals of 
sullen temper as the red-haired, although 
the red-haired are much more quick-tem- 
pered. The dark-eyed are rather healthier 
than the light, but the latter show rather 
higher intelligence.. Of shy and quiet 
people, 75 per cent. are keenly conscien- 
tious, while the percentage in the self- 
assertive is but 50. Bad handwriting 
often attends great moral failing, but good 
handwriting betokens health, good tem- 
per, ability and conscientiousness. 

—Small. herds of blesbok, bontebok, 
reedbuck and zebra in South Africa have 
survived the Boer’ war, although previ- 
ously nearly extinct. 

——Statements of the length of thread 
in‘a silkworm’s cocoon have varied from 
a few hundred yards up to eleven miles. 
Measuring four specimens, Mr. L. QO. 
Howard has found the lengths to range 
from 880.to 1120 yards. { 

—-Some remarkable photographs of 
Prof. Stephan Leduc, of Nantes, represent 
a kind of electric stenciling upon the dry 
plates: A symmetrical design cut from 
cardboard is laid upon the plate, which is 
tien, sprinkled with .an.insalating powder, 














such as starch, sulphur, or a powdered 
oxide or metallic salt, when the cardboard 
is removed. The non-sensitive surface of 
the plate is placed on a metallic leaf con- 
nected to one pole of an induction coil or 
electric machine, while a point in the 
centre of the design is connected to the 
other pole. A single discharge is pro- 
duced, the plate is freed from powder, and 
the picture is developed in the usual way. 
The result is always unforeseen. It may 
be varied not only by different designs, 
but by distributing over the sensitive sur- 
face various bits of different metals, and 
by using different powders variously dis- 
tributed. The beauty and diversity of the 
designs pictured give great fascination to 
the experiments. 
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4606 Misses’ Tucke 
Waist, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Girl’s Box Plaited Suspender Costume. 
4605. 


4606 Girl’s 2cx Plaited 
Suspender Costume, 
6to 12 years. 


Consisting of Box Plaited Guimpe and Skirt with 
Suspenders. 

The dress consists of the guimpe, skirt and suspen- 
ders. The guimpe is laid in box plaits that are 
stitched at each edge and is closed invisibly beneath 
the one at centreback. The sleeves are plaited above 
the elbows, but soft and fuli below. The skirt is 
straignt and laid in box plaits whose edges meet at 
the belt and flare apart slightly as they approach the 
lower edge. The suspenders are made in two sec- 
tions each, the back ones cut im points that overlap 
the front, andare attached to the belt by means of 
buttons. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 
inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with 13 yards 
34 inches wide for guimpe. 

The pattern, 4605, is cut in sizes for girls; of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 


To be Made With or Without the Bertha Collar. 

The waist is made over a fitted lining and consists 
of front and backs, the latter tucked for their entire 
length, the former toyoke depth only. The sleeves 
are tucked above the elbows, full below and are 
mounted over smoothly {fitted linings ‘on which the 
cuffs are arranged. The yoke is finished with a regula- 
tion stock and the bertha collar is finished separately 
and arranged over the waist on indicated lines. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches wide 
or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 406, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








rj’ 
4607 Waist with Fancy 
Yoke Collar, 
32 to 40 bust. 





4608 Mirses’ Kilt Plaited 
Skirt, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Waist with Fancy Yoke Collar. 460%. 


To be Made With High or Low Neck, Long or Elbow 
Sleeves. 


The Waist is made over a fitted lining, and is itself 
shirred at the upper, gathered at the lower edge and 
is cloged invisibly at the back. The yoke collar is 
circular and can be finished separately or with the 
waist, its neck edge being finished with a stock, or it 
can be cut off at indicated lines and the bertha por- 
tion only used, or, if liked, the lining can be faced to 
form a yoke, the shirrings at the |upper edge of the 
waist making the finish, and the entire yoke collar 
omitted. The sleeves are mounted over fitted linings, 
and are full at the elbows, shirred at the shoulders 
and finished with gauntlet cuffs, that are omitted 
when elbow sleeves are desired. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 4 inches wide,with § yards of all-over 
Jace and 33 yards uf applique to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4607, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Misses’ Kilt Plaited Skirt. 4608. 
To be Made With or Without the Yoke. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores and is laid in deep 
plaits that turn backward to give a box-plaited effect 
at the front and which conceals all seams. The plaits 
are stitched flat to flounce depth, but fall in folds 
below to give a flared effect,and are lapped closely 
near the upper edge. The yoke is piain and is stitched 
firmly into place at its lower edge, joined toa belt at 
the upper. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size ls 74 yards 27 inches wide, 44 yards 44 inches wide 
or 4 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4605, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








46098 Stole Collarettes, 
one size. 





32 to 40 bust. 


Stole Collarettes. 4609. 

The vogue of the stole coliarette is an established 
fact and its number and variety increase day by day. 
The two shown are among the best offered and afford 
a choice of shape and style. 

Number One is made of mole skin with trimming of 
ermine and is shaped to form a deep round collar at 
the back, with stole ends that are narrow at the waist 
line and broader at the lower edge, where they 
terminate in points. 

Number Two is shown in Persian lamb cloth, with 
black silk ornaments making a finish at the front- 
The collar portion is square at both front and back 
and the stoles are wider at the ends than at the 
collar. 

Both designs are available for all the materials 
used for colJarettes, fur, lamb cloth, velvet and the 
like. 

To cut either one will be required 13 yards 27 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4009, is cut in the medium size only. 





Military Coat. 4610. 

&é The coat is made with fronts, side-fronts. under. 
arm gores, back and side-backs and is laid in tucks at 
both front and back that conceal the side-front and 
side-back seams. The back is fitted and finished with 
astrap at the waist line, but the loose-fitting fronts 
are buttoned over in double-breasted style. The 
cape is in two portions, so giving unbroken lines at 
the back, and at the neck is a pointed collar shaped 
to form straps over the shoulders. The sleeves are 
full, gathered into shaped cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43-yards 44 inches wide or 3 yards 52 iuches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4610, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 4-inch bust measure. : 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassacA “ETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Old Paths 


AND 


Legends 
New England 


By Katharine M. Abbott. 


8vo. With 186 illustrations and a Route 
Map. $3.50net. (Carriage, 25 cents. ) 

“Full, rich and racy. Reflects great 
credit on the author. The illustrations bear 
evidence of splendid work.’’—Pittsburg 
Gazette. 


Little French Masterpieces 
Each volume contains the best and must 
representative stories of a single author. 
6 vols. 16mo. Cloth, each, $1.00. Limp 
leather, each, $1.25. 


I. Merimee. III. Gautier. V. Maupassant 
II. Flaubert. IV. Daudet. VI. Balzac 


‘A capital idea admirably carried out. 
The authors represented are the finest flow- 
ers of this devalopment of French litera- 
ture.”’—The Outlook. 


Little Journeys New Series 

By ELBERT HUBBARD. 

Illustrations in Photogravure. 2 vols. 

8vo. Each, $2.50. 

1.--To the Homes of English Authors 
11.--To the Homes of Great Musicians 
Mr. HusBarn’s “ Little Journeys ”’ appeal 

to a large circle of readers, and there is 

certain to be a warm welcome for these 

two new volumes. 


Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of 
*““Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,”’ 

** Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux,”’ 

ete. 

8vo. With colored fruntispiece, 47 photo- 
gravure and other illusirations. Net, $3.00. 
(By mail. $3.25.) 

**A delightful blending of history, art 
and romance. Many of the stories are thrill- 
ing, none the less exciting because they 
belong to history.”’—The Dial. 


Rome and the Renaissance 
The Pontificate of Julius Il. 


By JULIAN KLAczko. 

Translated by John Dennie, author of 
‘““Rome of Today and Yesterday,” etc. 
8vo. With 52 full-page illustrations. 

Net, $3.50. (Pos , 25 cts. ) 

The Italian Renaissance—at its most vic- 
torious period and upon its most appropri- 
ate stage. 


Literary New York 

Its Landmarks and its Associations. By 

CHARLES HEMSTREET. 

12 mo. 60 illustrations. Net, $1.75. 

A delightful potpourri of tradition 
and illustration concerning the literary 
centres of New York and of the figures 
which made them famous. 


The Shadow of Victory 
By MYRTLE REED, author of ‘‘ Lavender 
and Old Lace,’’ etc. 12mo. With frontis- 
piece. Net, $1.20. (By mail $1.35.) 
‘An astonishingly vigorous story.”—Sun. 





A Master Hand 


The StoryofaCrime. By Richarp DAL- 
LAS. 12mo. With frontispiece. Net, $1.00. 
** An absorbing tale of masterly merit.”— 
Boston Herald. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


NEW YORK “ty LONDON 
Tbe Horse. 
Teaching a Colt to Back. 

To teach and train a colt properly is a 
science, which too few understand. Learn 
to understand your animal, his peculiarities 
and train him accordingly. Many experi- 
ence difficulty in training a colt to back. 
There should be no serious difficulty in this 
if proper methods are followed. The fol- 
lowing from Horse Sense, one of the 
many champions of the horse, will help: 

** After the colt fully understands the 
legitimate use of the halter in leading isa 
good time to teach it to back—an important 
and necessary duty in its after life of use- 
fulness—which is easily accomplished by 
complying with the natural law again—by 
pressing the extended fingers of one hand 
between the point of the shoulder and the 
breastbone and using the other hand at the 
halter strap to simply keep the colt straight 
in line, to back in any desired direction. 
Don’t try to force the colt backwards 
by ‘yanking’ at the halter or bit, but 
simply press in this sensitive chest 
cavity with the fingers, and the colt will 
naturally go backwards, provided there is 
nothing of any obstruction behind it. 
When this pressure has been made at the 
front and the colt has moved backward (if 
it is only one step) it should be rewarded 
for this action; then try it again. About 
the third time this pressure has been made 
itis a good time to associate the word 
‘back’ with the pressure, and the reader 
will be surprised to see how soon the colt 
will comprehend what is wanted, and how 
willingly the young thing complies with our 
every wish as soon as it understands what 
is wanted.’”’ it 


A foal should be taught to eat grain from 
the time it is three months old, and it 
should suck its dam until it is five months 
old. It shouldthen have a roomy, comfort- 
able, well-lighted box-stall, and be allowed 
to run in a yard that is not slippery for 
three or four hours each fine day. lt should 
haveas much good hay as jt cares to eat 
three times a day, but no re should be 
given than is eaten up clean before the next 
meal. The manger and feed-box should 
always be keptclean. In addition to hay, 
the foal should have oats, clipped oat hay 
and bran, and some carrots. The morning 
feed should be about one quart of oat feed 
and one quart of wheat bran, and if this is 
mixed with a few handfuls of cut clover hay 
80 much the better. At noon the feed should 
be one or two quarts of cut-up carrots and 
one quart of oat feed; the evening meal 
should be oats and bran,as much as the 
colt will clean up before morning. The 
quantities mentioned are for a well-grown 
hearty colt, but judgment must be exercised 
by the feeder. 


The broken-winded horse should have an 
airy stable, if p ssible all to himself. A 
close, ill-ventilated, overcrowded stable, 
with a number of other horses using up the 
oxygen and vitiating the atmosphere with 
their excretions, is about the worst place 
for a broken-winded horse, and consider- 
able difference is to be observed in the 
breathing of the horse under such condi- 
tions and when provided with plenty of air 
space and proper means of ventilation. The 
bedding should be ‘of moss-litter, sawdust 
or other material which will not be eaten. 
Broken-winded horses invariably eat their 
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straw bedding, even when a good deal |. 


soiled. Straw, being bulky and innutri- 


tious, is bad for the animal; indeed, a free 
consumption of the bedding material is a 
fertile cause of brukeniwind. What is 
wanted is nutriment without bulk, and for 
this reason the quantity of hay allowed 
should be much less than is usual for sound 
horses of similar class. Very little hay 
should be given, and what is provided 
should be free from must and dust. 





Since 1850 horses on farmsin the United 
States have increased from 4,366,719 to 16,- 
964,799, or 291.2 per cent. In the first 
decade then gained in numbers 1,912,455; in 
the second, 896,196; in the third, 3,212,118; 
in the fourth 4,908,756, and in the last 1,698,- 
555. They increased from 1,073,641 to 
1,641,395, or 52.8 per cent., in the North 
Atlantic division; from 770,806 to 1,014,543, 
or 31.6 per went. in the South Atlantic; from 
1,398,749 to 9,070,366, or 548.5 per cent., in the 
North Central; from 19,056,250 to 3,175,869, or 
200.6 per cent., in the South Central, and 
from 37,273 to 2,050,018, or 5400.0 per cent., 
in the Western division. 


improved Breeds of Horses. 





had'a greater permanent influence in re- 
ducing the total and proportional number 
of horses.on the farm and elsewhere than 
all other factors. The introduction of the 
Norman, Percheron, English draft and 
other breeds of stallions, and the crossing 
of these with native stock, have, since 1870, 
according to the efficient census report, 
greatly improved the average effectiveness 
of the American horse. 

The effect of this crossbreeding, in in- 
creasing the average capacity of horses and 
thereby decreasing the number required to 
perform the work, cannot be accurately 
estimated. si 


There’s more money for the farmer in 
fast walkers than in fast trotters. 

The worst thing for the training of any 
animal, human or other, is a stick. 


a> 
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All who breed horses are not qualified to 
trainthem. The trainer requires a large 
degree of good sense and natural tact. 








Pure-Bred Berkshire Swine. 


During the last century this British breed 
of swine has been the subject of high breed- 
ing and careful selection. Writing in 1790, 
Lawreuce describes the Berkshire as being 
**loug and crooked in snout, muzzle turn- 
ing upwards, ears large and heavy and in- 
clined to be pendulous, the body long and 
thick but not deep, legs short, bone large 
and great size.”’ 

In **The Complete Grazier,’’ written in 
1805, the Berkshire of that time is described 
as follows: ‘‘Color, reddish brown, with 
brown or black spots, sides very broad, flat 
legs, ears large and pendulous over eyes, 
body thick, close and well made.”” The 
modern type of this breed reflects many 
changes from the old, as it represents a hog 
that is black in color with white on the 
face, feet and tip of tail. They are not 
such a large hogas those of the original 
stock, as they are long in type, trim with- 
out undue roughness over the shoulder or 
prominence of hips. The face is short and 
dished, the ears short, pointed and erect, 
jaws full, back broad and straight, full 
over the shoulder, the lointhick and level 
and the hams especially full with short, 
strong and straight legs. 

Straightness in lines and trimness and 
smoothness over all parts are leading Berk- 
shire characteristics and these should be 


| strongly in evidence along the back, and es- 


pecially from the hock backward as the 
hind quarter should come out square to 
the tailand be full. As straightness and 
strength of legs are leading Berkshire 
features, it should be noted that the fore- 
legs drop straight without any crookedness 
at the knee and the hind legs should not ap- 
pear cramped above the hock. A thick coat 
of black hair lying close to the body and 
without swirls should contribute much to 
the general appearance of smoothness, 
which is due in the main to an even cover- 
ing of firm yet mellow flesh. 

The Berkshire Society of Great Britain 
has issued to the leading agricultural 
show societies the fullowing instructions 
as guides to judges in making their 
awards: ‘‘ We recommend that a perfectly 
black face, or a black foot, or black tail 
should disqualify a pig in the show yard. 
White or sandy spots on the top or sides of 
the animal, or a decidedly white ear should 
be.disqualifications. A description of color- 
ing, staining or clipping should also be adis- 
qualification. White on the ear or under the 
throat or on the underline of the body 
should be considered objectionable. Either 
too much or too little white in the place of 
the recognized markings shuuld be an ob- 
jection also to be noted in the competi- 


tion.” 
> 


Accuracy that Saves Money. 
At the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton, they think nothing of measuring the 
weight of the grime from your thumb, 
which you may place on a clean sheet of 
paper. They weigh the sneet before the 
arimy thumb is applied and then after. 
Likewise they will measure the width of a 
human hair, or if you want them to they 
will tell you how much the heat of your 
body expands the delicate mechanism of 
the watch in your pocket. 

Their work is intensely practical, though. 
Hundreds of surveyors’ chains come to the 
bureau to be tested. Many have been used 
for‘years under the impression that they 
are absolutely accurate. At the bureau 
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Improvement in the breeds of horses has 
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GROUP OF BERKSHIRE HOGS. the and prevents 
ease, 80 liable 10llow while er: ptions ; 

Whitehall Farm, Yellow Springs, Ohio. ng permit ene and 

losserine will be found valuable after driving 

Bathe the horse either in sections or gives 

It will be found that by 


J.C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass 


Auction and Commission p¢a),., fae 


Horses, Mules ini P, 


ni 
aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wi,,,,;,. H; ™ 
and Horse Goods of every des.;,,.,14!¢ss 


PuiOn 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, y 
PRIVATE SALES [A 1| , 
We carry a stock of single ani . . 
carts, farm and team wagons, ani |}... 0p 
est stock of harness of any cv), ne 
England and sell at the lowest pric... |" New 
and regular end spring Boston sty|.. ; 
All correspondence cheerfully’ 4; ' 
answered. Mptly 


AN INTERESTING sicup 
AT THE HORSE snow. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POANT AninEs, 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The syo 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most 5 aluable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horseg 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 





they are found to vary from the standard | is more like those feeds than any other 


from an inch to hali a foot. 

How important the accuracy of the sur- 
veyor’s chain is was demonstrated recently 
in Philadelphia where an entire subdivision 
was thrown into court on the very point of 
accuracy of surveying. The variations of 
the chains used by the different surveyors 
were not more than three inches, but this 
was sufficient in the large subdivision to 
bring hundreds of square feet of valuable 
property into question. 

In Brooklyn there was a long-standing 
dispute growing out of the same condition. 
For years owners of adjoining pieces of 
property battled in the courts over the pos- 
session of eleven inches of ground which an 
inaccurate survey chain had left outside 
tbe boundaries. 

The bureau credits itself with a recent 
saving of $20,000 to Uncle Sam. The gun- 
makers had heated one of the great steel 
gun castings to the degree which was be- 
lieved to be just right for shrinking on the 
jacket. The Bureau of Standards’ instru- 
ment was used and it was found that the 
temperature was off several degrees—suffi- 
cient to have spoiled the gun when the 
jacket cooled. The damage to the gun 
would have cost the Government just 
$20,000. 

Recently, in Baltimore, a milk dealer was 
charged with not giving full measure to his 
customers. He contended that his meas- 
ures were correct and resisted payment of 
a fine. The chief of the bureau of stand- 
ards discovered that the milk dealer and 
not the city had the correct standard. 

In the capitel, not many months ago, 
there was controversy between the venders 
of milk and the authorities as to the size of 
milk bottles. One dealer was even ready 
to make a heroof himself by going to jail. 
An appeal to the Bureau of Standards set- 
tled the whole controversy. 

Recent tests of the electric light farnished 
to one of the Eastern cities showed that the 


candle power was short about one-fourth 


of that called for by contract. The annual 
expenditure of the city is $2,000,000 and the 


tests of the bureau thus showed that the 


power furnished is short in valuation $500,- 


000 a year. 


The uses of the bureau just given are 
really the minor opes from the standpoint 


of the bureau officials. It is especially for 
the more complicated work that new lab- 
oratories are about to be provided for the 
bureau at a cost of a quarter of a million of 
dollars.—New York Times. 
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Cost and Feeding of Silage. 
From address given by Prof. F. W. Tay- 


lor of New Hampshire Agricultural College 
at the meeting of Connecticut Board of 


Agriculture at Middletown last week. 

Corn silage will generally cost from 
$1 to $1.50 per ton, including cost of 
seed, preparation of land, and interest on 


the same, cultivation of corn, cutting, put- 
ting into the silo and making ready for 
use. Of course the cost will vary according 


to local conditions, the yield per acre, the 
price of land and labor, and the facilities 
for cutting and handling the corn. In the 
West the average cost is somewhat lower 
than it is here. In Wisconsin, King 
found it to be about seventy-five cents 
per ton, while in Minnesota, Porter 
found it to be about ninety cents. Pro- 
fessor Whitcher gives as his results for 
New Hampshire a cost of $1.60 per ton. 
This sum, however, includes fifty-five cents 
paid for fertilizers and manure, an item 
considerably smaller for Western farmers. 
The yields of silage crops are of direct im- 
portance in determining the cost of the 
silage. The larger the crop the less will be 
the cost per ton. C over silage will usually 
cost less than corn silage because the ex- 
pense of growing the crop is less. In this 
section it should be made for about $1 per 
ton. 

Let us briefly consider the feeding of 
silage for the production of milk. Siuce the 
introduction of the silage in this country, 
the dairymen more than any other class of 
farmers have been its most enthusiastic 
supporters, and in dairy districts we find a 
larger number of silos than in any other 
regions where animal husbandry is a promi- 
nent industry. Cows fed on silage should 


| receive other roughage in the shape of corn 


fodder, oat, timothy or clover hay. The 
quantity of silage fed should not exceed 
forty pounds per day per head. It may 
be given in one or two feeds daily, and 
in case of cows in milk, always after 
and not before or during milking. 
Silage exerts a very beneficial influence 
upon the secretion of milk. Towards 
spring if cows are fed on dry feed alone, 
there is usually a considerable reduction in 
the flow of milk which is likely to continue 
through the remaining period of lactation. 
If silage is fed there will be no such marked 
decrease before turning out to pasture, and 
the cows will be able to keep up im their 
yield of milk until late in the summer 
Silage hasan effect on the milk secretion 
similar to that of green fodder or pasture, 
and if made from w r COFN, 80 as 
not to contain an: amount of acid, 


which the farmer can secure. 

The combination in which corn silage will 
be used in feeding milch cows will depend 
a great deal on local conditions, as to what 
feeds can be easiest and most cheaply ob- 
tained. It may be said in general that it 
should be supplemented by a fair proportion 
of nitrogenous feeds such as clover hay, 
wheat bran, ground oats, linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal and the like, for silage 
itself is rather deficient in flesh forming 
substances, having a nutritive ratio of 1.13. 

This is perhaps not the place to discuss 
the chemistry of the silo or the chemical 
composition of silage, but a few words, how- 
ever, may not be out of order as to the di- 
gestibility and general food value of ensi- 
lage as compared with dry fodder and green 
corn. The following digestive co-efficients 
for silage,dry and green corn fodder will tell 
the story: Silage sixty-four per cent. dry 
matter, fifty-two protein, sixty-twocrude fi- 
bre, sixty-nine nitrogen free extract, eighty- 
five ether extract; corn fodder sixty-six per 
cent. dry matter, forty-eight protein, fifty- 
seven crude fibre, seventy-six nitrogen free 
extract, seventy-six free ether extract; 
green corn sixty-seven per cent. dry matter, 
fifty-four protein, fifty-one crude fibre, 
seventy-five nitrogen free extract, seventy- 
eight ether extract. 

The figures given in the table show that 
there is no marked difference in the digesti- 
bility of these three forms of corn. ‘The re- 
sults ot actual feeding trials also show that 
there are no great differences, although the 
silage usually comes out a little ahead. 
For instance, in feeding experiments with 
milch cows at the New Hampshire station, 
the silage produced seventeen per cent. 
better results than hay, with equal amounts 
of dry matter considered in both cases. At 
the Wisconsin station a gain of thirteen 
per cent. was found in favor of silage. 
This shows that under the most careful 
handling the field-cured fodder can get it 
will not produce as good results us silage 
made from the same corn. Not only for 
dairy cows, but also for steers and sheep, 
has corn silage been found to be fully equal 
or even, in many cases, superior to corre- 
sponding dry fodder. This is a matter 
which has been determined over and over 
again, and which does not, therefore, now 
admit of doubt. 

According to the testimony of hundreds 
of intelligent, observing dairymen, silage 
is almost a necessity in the ration for the 
dairy cow. Thesilo has come to stay, and 
when its true value is thoroughly known 
and appreciated by all of our farmers, there 
will bea reduction in the cost of the milk 
and butter produced, and the income from 
the farms will be increased. 
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From Western New York. 


The unusually severe winter weather that 
has prevailed here in western New York 
during the last few weeks has resulted in 
serious damage, if not total loss ot some 
crops most susceptible to injury by frost. 
Although the pleasant early fall weather 
afforded a most favorable time for securing 
crops, it was the unusual scarcity of farm 
help that so generally prevailed that 
mainly accounts for the above condition o: 
affairs, and at this writing (Dec. 9) many 
fields of corn are still unhusked; cab- 
bage unharvested and frozen solid; winter 
apples in many cases frosted where stored 
in outbuildings, waiting for high-priced 
barrels to be manufactured for use in pack- 
ing for market. Instances are alsu reported 
of potatoes still remaining undug, with sev- 
eral inches of frozen earth above them; all 
most forcibly teaching us that farm imple- 
ments of the latest and most improved’ pat- 
terns should be employed in the cultivation 
and harvest of our farm crops. Were it not 
for the invention and use of these machines 
for ‘relieving the muscular exertions re- 
quired for our daily needs, sad indeed 
would be our condition as tillers of the soil. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from 
expressing the hope that some time in the 
near future our emigration laws will be 
so amended that, with other natiunalities, 
the Chinaman will also be weloomed to our 
shores ; an evens, it is believed, that would ac- 
complish much in solving, indirectly at 
least, the labor problem that confronts the 
— class more especially at the present 

me. 

The unusual conditions experienced in 
farm work the past season have been a con- 
tinuation‘of surprisesall through from seed 
time to harvest, the early drought making 
it nearly or quite impossible in many in- 
stances to properly prepare the ground for 
the later planted crops, consequently their 
germination was nearly despaired of. Grass 
and meadow lands gave no encouragement 
to any approach of a normal crop. Acocord- 
ingly special efforts were put forth in grow- 
ing the varied forage crops to supply 
the sufficiency that seemed to be im- 
peratively required. But at last the 








jeld of potatoes (with few exception-) | thorough shampoo. 
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grown in years. Theapple crop far in ex- and saddle rests, will b. 
cess and of much finer quality than had and eruptions. ——* of sore. 
been grown in a long time was another C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 


























surprise that awaited us; for all of which Seeenen St.. Now York. 

we should be profoundly thankful to Him oO 

who has declared that seed time and har- } Boot ttt 

vest should never fail. r= j 
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Irvine D. Cook. 
Genesee County, N. Y. 





END AND CORNER 
have to be stronger and well anchored for Page 
Stock Fences. Fewer line are required 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FESCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry, 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 

26 yearling and older sows, unbred or wil! be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 





Driving a Pig. 


The general impression seems to be that 
the pig is a stubborn, mulish beast, and 
must be forced along whenever he shows 
any hesitation. ‘‘ Haste makes waste’’ isa 
saying nowhere more applicable than in the 
treatment of pigs. If a pig is handled 
quietly and given time to consider the pro- 
priety of entering or crossing some strange 
place, he usually makes up his mind to go 

few good cows and heifers sired by or bres to 


peaceably, whereas if the drover is im- mares OF 
patient and attempts to force him along, he Lo ig — 7 perth gee Ae 7 eve 














is convinced there is something wrong in it, | _28 page catalogue free. Long distance bell 
possible. Then as soon as he starts off on a 1. ¥. PURGHLA, Pole, Opie Co., Ill 
run he is in no condition to pay attention to 
anything but his one impulse, which is to 
get away home—the only refuge he knows— 

The same remarks apply to the case of 
other animals when worried to the point of OFFERS 
ference is that exhaustion is more quickly = 
reached in the case of the pig. A quiet, Impo rted and Home Bred 
assistance that the loud and boisterons man 
can render uader such circumstances is OF BOTH SEXES. 

ed P ° 

more stubborn than the pig. Give him ne se ere 
plenty of time to consider the situation, | old. Will also spare some heifers. All registers 
that he is being cornered, he will decide to 
go your way. J. W. R. 


and his impulse is to get away as quickly as | T¢lephone. 
as soon as he can. 
Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 

exhaustion when being driven ; the only dif- 
even temper and plenty of patience are 
necessary on such occasions. The greatest SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 
to make himself scarce. Do not try to be 

Seven bulls for sale from four to seventee: 
and, if you avoid creating the impression ee ee eee se eeeensl 

Hampden County, Mass. 
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Times are good in Franklin, Oxford, An 
droscoggin, Cumberland, Somerset and 
Kennebec counties. The leading facto s 
in the prosperity of the farmers being 
the big apple crop they have gathered, 
and the good returns they are getting from 
dairying, which is being quite extensively 
engaged in. The apple crop, even at its 
best, does not compare with Aroustook po- 
tatoes. Barrel for barrel potatoes can be 
raised and marketed cheaper then apples. 
Labor for harvesting the latter crop is high, 
it takes « good man to pick eight barrels a 
day, and the cost of barrels in which to 
pack apples is from thirty-five to forty Mii our months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers 


cents each.—-Columbus Hayford, Washing- UN &Co 36 1 Broadway, New York 
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ton County, Me. F St. Washington, D.C. 










Trave Marks 
DESIGNS. 
COPYRIGHTS ac. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
qe ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions a al. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. lest cy for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 
Scientific Americar. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cit- 

culation of any scientific journal. Term:, $a 








REPORT TO THE 


Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks, Showing the Condition at 
the Close of Business, October 31, 1903, of the 


Mercantile Trust Company 


LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS. 





RESOURCES | LIABILITIES. 


$419,864.23 | Capital Stock ..................-.------ SoH £006.08 
Surplus Fund.................------- . — 300,000.09 
406,571.47 | Earnings Undivided .............----- © Whe 


Pee cece eccces 


Omen ecceccece cece 


Demand Loan........... 1,543,059.31 
Cash in Officeand ane 614,309.26 
2,057,368.57 


ee 
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$3,283,804.27 $3,250.> 








Interest allowed on daily balances of $500 and over, subject to check. 


Depository for re-organization purposes 

Transfer Agent and Agent to register transfers, of stocks, bonds 204 
notes of corporations. 

Trustee under corporation mortgages, wills and agreemerts. 
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